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THE VAN RENSSELAER MANOR* 


A? we cross the threshold of a new century, the broad and picturesque 
colonial period lying back of our national existence becomes sud- 

denly invested with fresh attractions. The genius of history is abroad 
in the land, and the American mind seeks knowledge concerning American 
beginnings and the progressive conditions of its various generations as never 
before. An eminent New Englander once said he “ could span with his hand 
two centuries of Massachusetts ’’—having seen a man whose father had seen 
the first child born in the harbor of Boston. In a similar sense the intelli- 
gent reader may span two and one-third centuries of New York, and go 
back to the more serious era of advent and settlement, by accompanying 
the writer on a visit to the princely old edifice in Albany known as the 
Van Rensselaer manor-house. It is something more and better than an 
exceptionally interesting relic of colonial days; it is one of the very few 
existing links which connect us with the feudal institutions introduced 
into New York from Holland in the earliest century of life in the New 
World. It stands like a sealed volume—deserted and dismantled—on the 
level ground between the hill and the Hudson River, a short distance to the 
north of the Delavan Hotel, and yet—even in its desolation—is a monument 
of architectural elegance, alive with varied and significant historical associa- 
tions. It would be difficult to find a private dwelling on this continent in 
itself possessing so much of the human element, or that more vividly 
reflects the life and character of its succession of occupants, It was built 
in 1765—the date in great iron letters gracing the outside of the edifice— 
and it was so much finer and grander and more gorgeous than any other 
house of the age that it had the effect of a palace. No picture can do 
it full justice, or give an adequate idea of its dimensions, the artistic 
eye having no immediate object of comparison while taking its measure 
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from the grounds. It has not been inhabited for some half a dozen 
years—although still in possession of the Van Rensselaer family—but is 
in charge of the inmates of a lodge by the gateway, from which the 
approach through a park of magnificent old trees is imposing in the 
extreme. 

Ascending the front steps and passing the massive portals we find the 
great entrance hall a full third broader than the average city house, or to 
be more explicit, some thirty-two or thirty-three feet wide. It is deco- 
rated with the veritable paper imported from Holland before the Ameri- 
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can Revolution, the design being such that 
ithas the appearance of an antique fresco. In the 
palmy days of the manor a large piece of statuary stood 
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in the center of this hall, and choice works of art were arranged on 
every side. The pedestals, or some of them, remain; and a few chairs 
and sofas, relics of early manufacture, and of a fashion we might 
any of us rejoice to see in vogue in our own time. On both sides 
of the entrance hall are two suites of apartments, each some thirty- 
five feet wide. Those to the right include the spacious drawing-rooms, 
the state bedroom of the mansion, and an immense library with 
book-cases of highly polished dark wood in each of: its four corners—cov- 
ering not less than sixty or seventy feet of the wall space. The ceilings 
are as lofty in proportion as the rooms are extensive; and the finest and 
most exquisite of old-time hand wood-carving may be studied on every 
side, To the left of the central hall, in front, is a large, pretentious recep- 
tion room ; in the rear—overlooking beautiful gardens—is the home room 
of the patroon and his family, with book-cases of ancient and suggestive 
pattern covering the entire wall on one side; and between these two 
apartments we have the grand staircase, made in Holland. Beyond this the 
western wing of the edifice is devoted to a palatial dining-room—the win- 
dows of which appear in the sketch—that extends from front to rear, twin, 
as it were, to the entrance hall. It is handsomely decorated, and has a 
cheerful, majestic, and thoroughly refined aspect, in harmony with the gen- 
erous, high-bred, and courtly hospitalities for which it was famous in all the 
various decades of its history. If its walls could but reflect the portraits of 
the illustrious men of many countries who have gathered about its 
festive board from time to time, we should have a gallery of notables 
worthy of an edifice for special preservation. The ornate character of 
the wood-carving suggests speech (if not photography) and the imagina- 
tive mind is harrowed under its influence with the wit, repartee, learn- 
ing, magnetic genius and singular foresight of the golden period which it 
represents, 

One incident in the annals of this historic dining-hall will illustrate the 
many. The patroon gave a banquet in the early part of the present cent- 
ury in honor of one of the first commoners of England, who was on a visit 
to America. He was a brother-in-law of Earl Grey, and a celebrity who 
was sixty-two years in parliament, and twice in the king’s cabinet. Many 
years afterward meeting in London a New York gentleman of distinction, 
this illustrious Briton described the entertainment of the patroon, and pict- 
ured in glowing colors the remarkable elegance of the dinner appoint- 
ments. He said his surprise was unspeakable—that nothing he had ever 
seen in Europe could excel the magnificence of the scene—as the party, 
including some twenty public characters of note, of whom was Governor 
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John Jay, the first chief justice of the United States, proceeded from the 
superb drawing-rooms, through the stately passages, to the dinner-table, 
where behind the chair of each guest stood an ebony black negro slave— 
the blackest of the black—attired in white vest and white apron, to do 
duty on the occasion; and the narrator dwelt upon other equally striking 
features of the memorable occasion with undisguised enthusiasm. 


THE DRAWING ROOM 


The chambers of the manor-house, on the second floor, correspond 
very nearly in size, number, and general arrangement, with the apartments 
below. Large book-cases remain in. two or three of these rooms, telling 
their own story of the habits, tastes, and culture of the family. The third 
floor is divided into smaller sleeping-rooms—so numerous, that some 
fanciful writer has counted one hundred! The real number is believed to 
be fifteen. Scattered through the entire house are pieces of massive and 
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exquisitely carved furniture, importations from Europe, undoubtedly man- 
ufactured for this house in particular, and too large ever to be used in any 
ordinary sized dwelling, elsewhere, but of such rare novelty and beauty 
of style and workmanship as to intensify our longing for further knowl- 
edge of that bewitching age, which always charms and never tires. The 
structure has an ample and admirably arranged basement for household 
convenience—kitchens and cellars—and, as a whole, is a specimen of 
feudal-republican domestic architecture, quite in keeping with the age of 
hair-powder, shoe-buckles, high-sounding titles, kingly rule, and lordly 
possessions. Its windows and shutters are closed to aggressive-looking 
machine shops hovering ungraciously near; and to countless railway tracks 
just outside the inclosure. It seems to ignore the present, with its rum- 
ble and roar of car-wheels and locomotives shrieking into its privacy at all 
hours of the day and night—and points loftily to me origin, and the begin- 
ning of empire on our soil. 

Its builder and first proprietor was Stephen Van Rensselaer, who, at 
twenty-three years of age, the lord of a domain comprising several hun- 
dred thousand acres, brought his handsome young wife and infant son, in 
a sloop from New York city, to enter upon the sweets of home life under 
this broad roof. The lady was Catharine, daughter of Philip Livingston, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. The infant son, born in New 
York city, was the afterwards distinguished Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
known as the general. 

Backward let us still further turn, until from the site of this manor-house 
we have before us a picturesque wilderness on every side, without even a 
column of smoke to mark the cabin of a European settler. At our feet the 
Hudson River creeps along its silent way like a huge canal, while across 
its waters, toward the rising sun, may be seen a billowy, fathomless ex- 
panse of green, in all the shades, ending in a soft colorless mist among the — 
Massachusetts hills. 

Fancy must sketch the first quaint Dutch craft that appeared in view. 
‘Its mission was fulfilled when a trading post was established with the 
Indians. The Dutch visitors, with their buttons and beads, took the red 
man’s soul captive, and carried beaver, wild-cat and rat skins to the 
Holland market. Furs were much worn in the cold European countries, 
and hitherto could only be obtained at fabulous prices from Russian and 
other speculators. If the same skins could be procured in the new world 
for a few inexpensive trinkets, it was worth grave consideration. The news 
spread. Visions of sudden wealth dazzled many a Dutch brain. Yet only 
now and then a Dutch merchant had the temerity to undertake such a long, 
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uncertain voyage, at private expense and risk. No purchase of land was 
effected; no attempt at colonization made; not one family emigrated to 
the region. The aristocratic Dutch East India Company was in the full 
tide of its prosperity, coining immense profits from Oriental commerce, 
and seemed to regard all American traffic as grotesque. Even the 
discoveries of Hudson under its own flag were turned into ridicule. A 
movement was in progress, however, making little headway for years, 
which, breathing fresh impetus from the highly colored reports of the 
traders on the Hudson, developed into a power that shook the Netherlands 
from center to circumference, carried to the scaffold the venerable 
statesman and founder of the Dutch Republic, John of Barneveld, and 
culminated in that extraordinary corporation, known as the Dutch West 
India Company—to which New York owes its origin. 

Just here, it will not be amiss to observe for a moment the nature of 
the forces that shaped our feudal institutions. 
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The gigantic project of the West India Company was born of quarrels— 
religious, political and commercial. When Spain ruined the ancient trade 
and opulence of Belgium a new element of commercial strength was driven 
into Holland. The discontented and fiery Belgian exiles wished to con- 
tinue hostilities with Spain, until their native province was recovered and 
their wrongs avenged. Thus they conceived the bold and brilliant scheme 
of a war-company of private adventurers, to fight an empire that over- 
shadowed the whole earth. To attain their object they kept the political 
life of Holland in constant ferment for nearly a third of a century. 
Opposition from the Dutch government and from the powerful East India 
Company only served to quicken the genius of the enterprise. Barneveld’s 
policy was peace with Spain. In 1606, he inclined so far to the clamor of 
the Belgians as to encourage the discussion of the West India Company 
question by the states of Holland, and by the States-General; and the 
assembly appointed some of its most distinguished members to act as 
commissioners. But Barneveld never seriously thought of confirming the 
cgrporation. He used it merely as a threat for the intimidation of Spain; 
and chiefly through this menace the twelve years’ truce was accomplished 
in 1609, that played so important a part in the history of the Netherlands. 

The embittered minority saw the postponement of a pet scheme 
inevitable, but quietly took the daring steps needful for the sweeping 
away of obstacles, prior to the expiration of the truce. They found ener- 
getic allies, including many influential men from the other Dutch provinces ; 
together with the Prince of Orange, who coveted glory and hoped to wear a 
crown. Two great political parties were soon divided on a whole host of 
public questions, as well as the one main point at issue. For a time the 
outward character of the strife was religious. The Barneveld adherents were 
Arminians, the Belgians strict Calvinists. Barneveld advocated religious tol- 
eration; the Belgians accused him of popery. The clergy, checked on the 
route to religious despotism, were in sharp conflict with the civil authorities, 
and presently helped to spread the story (which they perhaps believed) that 
Barneveld had been bribed with Spanish gold to kill the West India 
Company. The storm grew into a tempest, and the great advocate fell. 
The subscription list for the West India Company was at once started, the 
Calvinists having gained an important victory; but its progress was still 
hampered by the turmoil, by attacks from the East India Company, and 
by the failure of sympathy from the Dutch central government. The 
original plan of the founders of the company was not to carry on trade. 
They talked of nothing in the earlier part of the struggle for existence but 
Spanish conquest, and of capturing the gold and silver of Peru and Mexico. 
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But they had the tact and the diplomacy to modify their stipulations to 
meet a special exigency. The English ministers were by this time warning 
the States-General against permitting Dutch ships to cruise in the New York 
waters for purposes of traffic; and both governments were striving to 
define their claims to the disputed savage territory. Attention was adroitly 
called to the fact that the prospective West India Company would pledge 
itself to promote the “ increase of trade”’ by “ peopling ”” New York. The 
current of public opinion suddenly changed, and their High Mightinesses 
yielded; for actual possession was the only means by which they could 
possibly hold the fur region of the Hudson. 

Ere long the great armed mercantile monopoly became a fixed fact, 
and was invested with enormous powers, It was authorized to conquer 
provinces and countries, form alliances (at its own risk) with native princes, 
build forts, project plantations, appoint officers, and administer justice— 
subject always to the approval of the States-General. * Its admirals on 
distant seas were authorized to act independently of administration. Its 
governing body was the College of the XIX., consisting of nineteen 
delegates from five chambers of managers, located in five principal Dutch 
cities. The Amsterdam chamber furnished eight of the nineteen delegates, 
thus its relative consequence may be seen at a glance. Care was exercised 
in the selection of the directors for each chamber, and men only of wealth 
and the highest known integrity were eligible for the trust. We can 
appreciate the need of such caution, for the company was taking upon 
itself in a private capacity one of the greatest of public burdens—war 
against a powerful foe. The eight chosen men, who were placed over the 
affairs of the Amsterdam chamber, commanded, at the time, the entire 
confidence of the nation. One of these was Kilian Van Rensselaer, the 
founder of the Van Rensselaer manor, whose name has been handed along 
through every generation of men who have since had their day in New 
York and contributed to its progress, and is interwoven with all that is his- 
torical in city and state. 

The capital of the company was some two and one half million dollars, 
It received the sanction of the States-General June 21, 1623, and at once 
pro¢eeded to strike out boldly. Its fleets presently numbered as many as 
seventy armed vessels each. Its victories were intoxicating. Spain was hu- 
miliated by the spectacle. Her vessels, treasure laden, could rfo longer cross 
the ocean with safety. In one year the company divided fifty per cent. 
among its shareholders, and another year seventy-five per cent. To the 
original capital was added five millions of dollars, almost without an effort. 
Spanish prizes were captured of enormous value, notably the silver fleet, of 
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nineteen ships, laden with 140,000 lbs. of pure silver! Holland ran wild 
with excitement when the victors returned, and the admiral who com- 
manded was introduced into the august presence of the States-General, 
and received the public thanks of the nation. The annals of Holland 
record with pride those early marvelous successes of this famous corpora- 
tion, through which her maritime superiority over Spain was established 
for all time. 

But when the stimulus of war ceased the reaction was disastrous. The 
company lacked the essential elements for founding colonies or commerce. 
The affairs of New York received only such attention as the actual 
language of the contract compelled. The Amsterdam chamber was 
intrusted with the duty of beginning settlements on our soil, and went so 
far as to send over a few inhabitants, bought Manhattan Island for a great 
commercial capital, and erected the indefinite stretch of territory along the 
Hudson, and inland to the Pacific Ocean, into a province, with an enor- 
mous seal. By the end.of half a dozen years it was obvious that the New 
York plantation was a failure. A few hundred settlers, more or less, were 
all that ventured into the savage wilderness; and these complained that 
the climate was colder in winter than had been expected, and that the 
means of living were scanty. The directors were chagrined, and avoided 
speaking of the subject whenever possible. They apologized to the States- 
General, saying: ‘‘ The colonizing such wild and uncultivated possessions 
demands more inhabitants than we can well supply.”. The fur trade was 
prosecuted to some extent. But there was not enough of it. None of the 
soil was yet reclaimed, save a few acres here and there for private needs. 
Current expenses were lamentably in excess of receipts. 

In this dilemma a device for developing the apparent resources of the 
troublesome province was mentioned at one of the meetings of the 
Amsterdam chamber, and favorably considered. It was discussed at 
several subsequent meetings, and finally came before the College of the 
XIX. A year or more was spent in arranging its details, and then it 
blossomed into a law, June, 1629, styled the “Charter of Freedoms and 
Exemptions ;”’ its intent was to induce capitalists to remove to New York. 
It promised to make a great feudal chieftain, with the title of patroon, of 
any member of the company who would found a colony of fifty adults in 
the new territory; he would be invested with full property rights, and en- 
dowed with baronial honors ; he might appoint his own civil, military, and 
judiciary officers, and administer the laws in person at his option ; his 
tenants would owe him fealty and military service as vassals; his estate 
would be constituted a manor, or, in Dutch parlance, a patroonship, with 
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privileges similar to those of a baron in England. This feudal charter 
contained 31 articles, and not the least among its promises was the impor- 
tation of negro slaves for the great landholders of the future. The directors 
argued that strong inducements were required to tempt men across the 
seas into a region of uncertainties. The Dutch were not driven by perse- 
cution like their neighbors. They were doing very well at home, and the 
prospect must be fancy painted and colored or they would not emigrate. 
While the question of the charter was pending, Kilian Van Rensselaer sent 
three of his own vessels to New York, bearing agents instructed to ascer- 
tain the most desirable situations for manorial grants, not only for himself, 
but for three or four of his associate directors. He was one of the most 
enterprising and influential of the company’s officers, and twice during its his- 
tory is known to have advanced money to save its credit. His ships were 
frequently placed at the disposal of the company in sudden emergencies, 
and in other ways contributing to its material prosperity, he seems to have: 
been an important factor of the great institution. His American agents 
executed their business with discretion, securing three immense tracts of 
land—one in Delaware, styled ‘“‘ Swaanendael ” valley of swans—one on the 
Hudson about Albany, called “‘ Rensselaerswyck ’"—the “ wyck”’ meaning 
retreat or*place of refuge—and one in New Jersey, with the musical name 
of “ Pavonia”—the land of peacocks. 

The Van Rensselaer manor was the only one of the three that survived 
the changes of the next half century. The land was purchased from the 
Indians in due form, the larger portions of it during the year 1630. The 
conveyances were ratified in presence of the governor and his five sage 
counsellors at Manhattan. The names attached to the deed, which bore 
the great seal of the province in red wax, were Peter Minuet, Peter Byvelt, 
Jacob Ellertsen Wissinsk, Jan Jansen Brouwer, Simon Dircksen Pos, Rey- 
nert Harmenssen, and the private secretary of the governor, Leonad Kool— 
good Bible names, if that is any index to the character of the worthies. 
The son of Jansen Brouwer married the daughter of the famous Anetje 
Jan, and his descendants are to-day among the substantial citizens of the 
city and state. Leonard Kool was the ancestor of the Cole family in Amer- 
ica, the orthography of the name having been twisted through countless 
variations. The spelling of the Indian names were strictly from sound, 
doing the work of thought with the least burden of material—in accordance 
with the “ new rules.” 

Rensselaerswyck was forty-eight miles long and twenty-four miles wide, 
the Hudson River dividing it into two equal parts. It could hardly have 
been located more advantageously, even with our present knowledge of the 
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physical peculiarities of New York. The courses of the Hudson and the 
Mohawk, in their wonderful adjustments, were from the first the strength 
of the state, one angle of which rests on the Atlantic, another on the St. 
Lawrence, and the third on the great lakes, connected by valleys and 
streams with the Mississippi, whose tributary the Missouri has its source 
within a single mile of the headwaters of the Columbia River. Van 
Rensselaer founded his manor at the confluence of the two rivers, which 
have justly been called the key to the whole continent, and at a time in the 
world's history when the known geography of America extended scarcely 
beyond its coast line. Upon the site of his baronial acres have since arisen 
numerous thriving towns, villages, and cities—of which are Lansingburg, 
Greenbush, Troy, and Albany. He sent over settlers and their families, 
servants and merchandise; and as early as the autumnof 1630 a score 
of habitations were erected. A small settlement close about the fort at 
Albany, claimed by the West India Company, was called Beverwyck, 
Bever-town. Van Rensselaer’s property surrounded this, and his colony 
grew, multiplied, and became prosperous—more notably prosperous than 
any other portion of the province. It attracted exceptional attention in 
Holland through published descriptions of its fertility and productions. 
Van Rensselaer’s ships were continually arriving with planters and appurte- 
nances. The ground was tilled, comfortable houses were built, schools and 
churches established, and order and method were everywhere apparent. 

When the manor was about ten years old every other part of the 
province was in distress through bloody Indian wars and incompetent 
rulers, but peace and comfort reigned at Rensselaerswyck. The region 
about Manhattan Island was desolated, and the terror-stricken inhabitants 
who escaped the scalping knife huddled in the fort for protection. The 
winter of 1643 was one of the coldest on record ; the suffering people were 
half clad and half starved—in absolute despair. At this critical moment 
one of Van Rensselaer’s-ships sailed up the bay, bearing a cargo of goods 
for the patroon’s store at Rensselaerswyck. Governor Kieft made appli- 
cation for necessaries, and among other specified articles for fifty pairs of 
shoes for his soldiers, and was refused. His anger was so great that he 
ordered a forced levy, searched the vessel, and, finding a large supply of 
guns and ammunition not included in the manifest, confiscated the whole 
cargo. 

As the manor in the natural course of events grew into an independent 
power, the West India Company were fearful it would prove injurious to 
the interests of the province, and made overtures to the patroon to cede 
some of his rights to the corporation. He was satisfied to let things move 
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on as they had done; and being familiar with the immunities claimed for 
manors and municipalities in Europe, he exacted all the feudal privileges 
which had been granted. When the company found he could not be 
bought over, instructions were given the new governor, Peter Stuyvesant, 
to circumscribe his jurisdiction as far as possible. 

Not far from this date Van Rensselaer died. According to tradition he 
visited Rensselaerswyck in 1637; but if such were the fact (as many are 
inclined to doubt) his stay in this country was short. .His home was in 
Amsterdam, and he died in Amsterdam. He was married twice, his first 
wife, Hellegonde Van Bylet, leaving one son, Johannes, the future patroon. 
His second wife was Anna, daughter of Johannes Van Wely, to whom he 
was married in 1727, while the company in which he figured so con- 
spicuously was in the noontide of its wonderful career. She was a woman 
of property, and of great personal beauty. Her eight children, four sons 
and four daughters, were all young at the time of her husband’s death, and 
she survived him by a full quarter of a century. Even Johannes was not 
yet of -age, and was by his father’s will left under the guardianship of 
Johannes Van Wely,*his grandfather, and ex-governor Wouter Van 
Twiller, his cousin, whose sister he afterward married. The accompany- 
ing picture has been engraved for the Magazine from the photograph of an 
original painting now hanging in the Orphan Asylum at Nykerk. The Hol- 
land records inform us that there are two noblemen in the group, one upon 
the extreme right—Jonkheer Jan Van Rensselaer; one upon the extreme 
left of the group—Jonkheer Nicolaus Van Dalen. Next to the latter is 
Dominie Albertus Nyenhaus; and the others are Jacob Van Filen, Wouter 
van Hennckler, and Rykert Van Twiller. Mr. Eugene Schuyler, who 
caused the painting to be photographed, in a recent visit to Amersfoort, 
Nykerk, and other towns in Guildersland, writes: ‘There was scarcely a 
church that I visited in Guildersland that did not have, somewhere, the Van 
Rensselaer arms on the tombstones, either alone or quartered with others. 
The original manor of the family from which the Van Rensselaers took 
their name is still called ‘Rensselaer,’ and is about three miles south-east 
of Nykerk. It was originally a Reddergoed, the possession of which con- 
ferred nobility. Two other Van Rensselaers are named in the lists of 
Regents of the Orphan Asylum (of which Jan Van Rensselaer was one of 
the founders), Richard in 1753, and Jeremias in 1803.” The guardians 
of the young patroon, who were also the executors of Van Rensselaer’s 
estate, selected Herr Brandt Arent Van Slechtenhorst, the scion of a very 
ancient Holland family, to manage the affairs of Rensselaerswyck, and he 
was soon at his post. He was not a mild man in any sense of the term. 
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PORTRAITS OF THE FOUNDERS AND REGENTS OF THE ORPHAN ASYLUM [1638] AT NYKERK, GELDERSLAND, HOLLAND. 


[Engraved by permissior, from a photograph of the painting by Breeckner, in 1645.] 


On the contrary, he was bold, resolute, active. swift in decision, immovable 
in his opinions, and inclined to be captious as well as caustic. His energies 
were focused to the exceedingly precise point of undeviating loyalty to the 
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patroon, and of resisting all pretensions of the company’s officers to supreme 
rulership in New Netherland, having been forewarned of their probable 
action before he left Holland. He looked like an athlete. He was tall, of 
almost gigantic proportions, with a round, levelhead on broad square shoul- 
ders, nerve and confidence in every line of his strong florid face and every 
movement of his well-knit frame. Inthe elements of leadership and in will 
power he was not inferior to Stuyvesant, and the two remarkable men 
were presently in a sharp conflict. The governor sent a written order 
that no buildings should be erected by the patroon within 600 paces of the 
fort at Albany. _ Van Slechtenhorst paid no attention to the mandate. A 
sheriff was then sent up the Hudson to prevent the erection of a fort for 
. the patroon on Beeren Island. The quartermaster of Rensselaerstyn in 
his turn entered a formal complaint for ‘“ meddlesome interference,” say- 
ing the fort was only to exclude the “canker of freedom from the colonie 
of Rensselaerswyck,” and it was completed, cannon planted, and the 
patroon’s flag hoisted. The next document informs us that Govert 
Louckermans, of the sloop Good Hope, was ordered to strike its colors while 
passing Beeren Island, and not obeying, a shot was fired from the feudal 
fortress through the sloop’s mainsail, tearing the flag of the Prince of 
Orange. 

Matters were approaching a crisis. Stuyvesant’s willing hands were 
full in straightening all sorts of crooked affairs for a time after he reached 
the little Dutch dorp which is now our great metropolis. But as soon as 
other duties permitted, he went to Rensselaerswyck, with a military 
escort. Arriving at the fort he summoned Van Slechtenhorst into his 
presence to answer for contempt of authority, who came at once, and 
charged Stuyvesant with proceeding contrary to all ancient order and 
usage, as if he, the governor, was lord of the patroon’s colony! Stuy- 
vesant retorted with offended dignity, and Van Slechtenhorst retorted in 
turn. 

Stuyvesant said the buildings were objectionable, and endangered the 
fort, and Van Slechtenhorst declared, hotly, that the soil on which they 
stood belonged to the patroon, and that the governor’s argument was a 
mere pretext, and used several forcible expressions in Dutch, difficult to 
translate into good English. No definite results were obtained, and the 
parting was in high temper on both sides. As soon as Stuyvesant sailed 
for New York, Van Slechtenhorst continued his improvements, precisely 
as before. Stuyvesant wrote to him that force would be used if he did 
not desist ; but it only provoked an impertinent response, with a scathing 
criticism upon the technical formality of the governor’s legal proceedings. 
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The angry Van Slechtenhorst even went so far as to issue orders forbidding 
the officers of the garrison from cutting timber or picking stone from the 
Van Rensselaer domain, with which the fort was completely environed. 
As soon as this came to Stuyvesant’s ears he sent a military force to arrest 
Van Slechtenhorst, and demolish the buildings in question. The mission 
was full of thorns, and was not altogether accomplished. Van Slechten- 
horst was a shrewd lawyer; ridiculed with grim humor the irregularity of 
the summons, and refused to appear with his papers and commissions at 
Manhattan, until the order was in correct legal form. He demanded, 
furthermore, a copy in writing of the governor's claims and complaints. 
The savages wondered why “Wooden Leg,” as they called Stuyvesant, 
wanted to destroy houses which were to shelter the people in winter! 
“‘Come to us,” they said, “and we will give you plenty of land.” As the 
excitement increased, through the insolent bearing of the soldiers, the 
Indians were with difficulty restrained from an attack. The troops were 
prudently withdrawn, and the houses left standing. But Van Slechten- 
horst was commanded to appear in the month of April following, at 
Manhattan. . 

Stuyvesant was sorely perplexed. But he never lacked the courage to 
carry out to the very letter the peculiar policy of the company; and the 
insubordination of Van Slechtenhorst was becoming notorious. 

It was a curious spectacle. <A legally established government within a 
government, with prerogatives of sovereignty and baronial appendages, 
akin to a principality. The child was too much for the parent. What to 
do about it was the problem. 

News traveled slowly in those primitive days, and Stuyvesant, before 
proceeding to extremities, desired to consult the Amsterdam chamber. 
The directors wrote to him that they were informed “ The proprietors of 
Rensselaerswyck were determined no one should navigate the Hudson River 
with a commercial view,” and ordered that Beeren Island, which the pa- 
troon’s agents had usurped in “ such lofty way,” be deprived of its artillery. 
They derided the pretensions of. Van Slechtenhorst to the soil about the 
fort, which was constructed and garrisoned years before Rensselaerswyck 
had an existence; and speaking of the New York province in general, 
which formerly was scarcely mentioned in Holland, observed: “ Now it 
would seem as if all heaven and earth were interested in it.”” Stuyvesant 
sent two proclamations to Albany, one annylling Van Slechtenhorst’s ordi- 
nances, which had prohibited the cutting of firewood for the uses of the 
fort from the unfenced forests; the other annulling all grants of land from 


the patroon’s agent, within six hundred paces of the fort. The procla- 
Vox. XI.—No. 1.—2 
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mations were totally disregarded, and the first soldier who went into the 
woods for fuel was arrested for trespass. This audacity filled the measure 
of Stuyvesant’s forbearance, and Van Slechtenhorst was arrested and im- 
prisoned four months in the fort at the Battery, from which he made his 
escape by secreting himself on a sloop bound for Albany, the skipper of 
which he had fully indemnified against possible harm. Of course the skip- 
per was arrested and tried by the governor on his return to Manhattan, 
but the fine was paid by Van Slechtenhorst, who estimated the cost of his 
luckless trip down the Hudson at about 1,000 guilders. 

Once more at Rensselaerswyck, he caused the oath of allegiance to the 
patroon and his representatives to be taken by all the householders and 
freemen of the baronial colony, in order to hold more firmly the populous 
little village about the fort. Shortly afterward some of the soldiers were 
guilty of aggressions which nearly produced a civil war. Ona new year’s 
frolic they threw ignited cctton upon the roof of Van Slechtenhorst’s 
house, and the most active exertions only on the part of the family saved 
it from destruction. The next day Van Slechtenhorst’s son meeting some 
of the mischief-makers, accosted: them threateningly, whereupon they 
charged upon him and beat him until his life was in danger. Young 
Schuyler, who had recently married his sister, rushed to his assistance, and 
was coolly notified by the commander of the fort to keep out of the way, 
or he would run him through with his drawn sword. Others interfered, 
but the soldiers were victorious, and the commander ordered the guns of 
the fort, loaded with grape, to be turned upon the manor-house of the 
patroon, promising to batter it down if there was an attempt at revenge. 
The next sensation was a placard from the governor, declaring the juris- 
diction of the fort to extend over a circumference of six hundred paces 
around the citadel, which he ordered published through the colony “ with 
the sound of the bell.’”” The commander, with nine soldiers in full uniform, 
proceeded to the court-house of the manor, where the magistrates were in 
session, and demanded the ringing of the court-house bell, and the reading 
of the placards. Van Slechtenhorst, who was presiding over the court, 
ordered the intruder to leave the room, exclaiming: “It shall not be done 
as long as we have a drop of blood in our veins, nor until we receive 
orders from their High Mightiness and our honored masters.” It was con- 
trary to law for a man to enter another’s jurisdiction with an armed posse, 
without previous consent of the local authorities. But the commander of 
the fort either did not know or care for the legal issues; he retired, but it 
was only to increase his force. He returned, ordered the porter to ring 
the bell, and that being vigorously opposed, he caused the fort bell to be 
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rung three times, then mounted the steps of the manorial court-house, and 
directed his deputy to read the placards. As the latter was about to obey, 
Van Slechtenhorst rushed forward and tore the paper from his hands, “so 
that the seals fell to the ground.” Violent words followed, and the crowd 
were about to engage in a general scrimmage, when the youthful Jan 
Baptist Van Rensselaer looking on, exclaimed; “Go home, my good 
friends, it is only the wind of a cannon ball, fired six hundred paces off!” 

The messenger to Stuyvesant from the fort, with an account of the 
affair, returned as soon as practicable, with another placard, and orders to 
affix copies of it to posts, to be erected on the new line at every side of 
the fort. The posts went up in the night time, and Van Slechtenhorst 
tore the posters down contemptuously as soon as they appeared. He pro- 
nounced the act illegal, and in direct violation of the sixth article of the 
charter of 1629; drawing up a long remonstrance against the “ unbecom- 
ing pretentions”’ of the governor, whom he declared had no authority over 
Rensselaerswyck whatever. The patroon’s lands, he said, had been erected 
in a perpetual fief, which no order emanating from the West India Com- 
pany was sufficient to destroy. This paper was denounced by Stuyvesant 
as “libelous.” A rumor soon reached Rensselaerswyck that Stuyvesant 
was coming up with a gallows on which to hang Van Slechtenhorst, his 
son, and young Van Rensselaer. The exasperated governor was actually 
on the way, but the romance of the rumor—the gallows—was not a 
portion of his luggage. When he arrived he sent orders to the manor- 
house for the patroon to strike his flag. Van Slechtenhorst refused per- 
emptorily. The soldiers who bore the order then entered the grounds, 
fired a volley from their loaded muskets, and hauled down the flag them- 
selves. Stuyvesant proceeded to erect a court of justice in the village, 
apart from and independent of the court of the manor, the notice of 
which was posted on the Van Rensselaer court-house ; but this notice was 
torn down in a twinkling, and a proclamation asserting the rights of the 
patroon posted in its place. 

The day following armed men broke in the doors of Van Slechtenhorst’s 
house and forcibly conveyed him to the fort, where he was excluded from all 
communication with his wife, children or friends; and (according to his 
memorial), his furs, clothing and food were left hanging on the door-posts. 
He was soon removed to New York, “to be tormented,” he said, “ by un- 
heard-of and unsufferable persecutions.” It was months before he was 
brought to trial, and then the case was too complicated for a decision to be 
reached. He remained under “ civil arrest,’”’ spending his time chiefly on 
Staten Island. 
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The course of Stuyvesant was variously criticised, but it severed the 
village of Beverwyck, the germ of the present city of Albany, from the es- 
tate of the Van Rensselaers, Before returning to Manhattan, Stuyvesant 
issued patents for several lots of land within the prescribed boundary, to 
confirm more emphatically the right of the West India Company to the 
soil. The whole controversy, in due course of events, was brought before 
the States-General, in Holland, who inclined to favor the patroon instead 
of the corporation, which it was proven had never putchased, and did not 
own, a foot of land at Albany. The soil on which Fort Orange stood was 
included in the purchase made by the patroon. 

After the English came into possession of New York, Nicolls, the Eng- 
lish governor, ordered the renewal of all land patents. Jeremias Van Rens- 
selaer created a buzz of excitement by claiming Albany as a part of 
Rensselaerswyck. Nicolls declined to admit the claim, referring the 
question to the Duke of York. It continued unsettled until 1673, when 
New York was retaken by the Dutch, and then, at that late day, came an 
order-from the States-General for the restoration of Beverwyck to the 
patroon. Before obedience could be enforced, New York was again an 
English province; but the same order was issued by the Duke of York’s 
law council in England, and Sir Edmond Andros was instructed to deliver 
up the village to the patroon, who was authorized to levy a tax of three 
beavers on each dwelling house for thirty years, and afterwards such an 
amount as could be agreed upon with the inhabitants. Andros never exe- 
cuted the order, and his successor, Governor Dongan, said it was “all wrong 
for the second best town of the government to be in the hands of any par- 
ticular man.” He visited in person the patroon, and made formal purchase 
of a concession of his feudal rights over the miniature capital of our state, 
and from thence sixteen miles into the country westward. The next year 
(1686) Albany was incorporated into acity. Its houses at the time were 
clustered thickly around the fort, which stood about half-way up the pres- 
ent State street. The shape of the village, as Dongan found it, was an 
equilateral triangle, with its base on the margin of the river, and the fort 
as the apex, the whole inclosed with a heavy board fence. The church 
stood at the foot of State street, and sustained three pieces of artillery. 
The business of the villagers was almost exclusively traffic with the Indians. 
Domine Megapolensis wrote about the year 1641, “ The turkeys and deer 
are so numerous that they come to the houses to feed, and are taken by the 
Indians with so little trouble that a deer sold to the Dutch is equal in value 
toa loaf of bread, a knife, or a tobacco pipe.”” The farming interest was 
almost exclusively connected with the manor of Rensselaerswyck. 
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The valiant and irrepressible Van Slechtenhorst was succeeded in the 
directorship by Jan Baptist Van Rensselaer, a half brother of the second 
patroon, Johannes. The latter had once or twice visited his great pos- 
sessions in New York, but he resided in Holland. Jan Baptist Van Rens- 
selaer was not more than twenty-two years 
of age at this time—a bright, magnetic, dashing 
young potentate, who, notwithstanding Stuyve- 
sant pronounced him frivolous, was exceedingly 
popular with his people. Philip Petersen Schuy- 
ler was also twenty-two when he reached Al- 
bany in the early part of 1650. The first im- 
portant event in his career thereafter (of which 
we have any definite knowledge) was his mar- Mays 
riage to Margritta, one of the daughters of Wil, Ml eo 
Van Slechtenhorst. The wedding festivities in ie 
the manor-house on the 12th day of December, ANBAPTA ST VANREWSS [LAER 
1650, brought together all the best people of | OUM#TEGDERCcLenyRewsstiam 
the province. The bride was herself twenty- yy gl 
two, and resembled her father in many ways; she 
was fully his equal in independence of spirit and =‘ “SSE 
force of character. Her life extended over a 
period of sixty years after her nuptials, and nearly all of her ten children 
distinguished themselves in the affairs of New York. It is said that after her 
husband’s death in 1634, she exercised a controlling influence in the public 
affairs in Albany. During the exciting scenes connected with the revolu- 
tion of 1689, while the French were coming down like a cloud from the 
north, she advanced funds to pay troops at Albany. When Jacob Leisler 
sent Milburne from New York to command the Albany fort, and the whole 
town resented the inteference, it is said that Mrs. Schuyler in great 
indignation made a personal assault upon the “usurper’s deputy,” as 
Milburne was called, while he was attempting to force an entrance to the 
fortress of which her son Peter, the mayor of Albany, was in charge. A 
party of Mohawks appeared upon the hill at this critical moment, and 
threatened to fire upon the Leisler soldiers if they persisted in their pur- 
pose. Milburne saw his defeat, and was obliged to retire in humiliation. 

Mrs. Schuyler. had two daughters, upon each of whom her mantle fell 
with exceeding grace. Gertrude was the wife of Stephanus Van 
Cortlandt, the mayor of New York city at that same troublous period—a 
tall, grandly proportioned woman, with a touch of imperialism about her 
as if born to command. One instance of her heroism in the midst of the 
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confusion of those extraordinary events, was when a constable came to her 
house for the city charter, seals, records, etc., after her husband had failed 
to escape imprisonment. The treasures were demanded from her in vain. 
She was presently visited by a sergeant-at-arms, but upon learning his 
errand she coolly shut the door in his face and defied his blustering 
threats. Alida Schuyler was next to Gertrude in point of age, and at seven- 
teen married Rev. Nicolaus Van Rensselaer, the eighth child of the first 
patroon, and brother of the second patroon. He was an ordained clergy- 
man, who had been licensed by Charles I. to preach in the Dutch church 
at Westminster, and came to New York recommended by James, Duke of 
York, to fill one of the Dutch pulpits in the province. His familiar 
acquaintance with Charles commenced when the latter was an exile in 
Holland, whose restoration to the throne he predicted. Soon after 
that happy event, Van Rensselaer was appointed chaplain to the Dutch 
embassy in England, where he was quickly recognized by the king, who 
presented him with a gold snuff-box with his royal portrait on the lid. 
The dominie died in Albany. His widow in 1673 married Robert Living- 
ston, the founder of the Livingston family in America. Thus not only 
the Schuylers but the whole race of Livingstons, also one of the leading 
branches of the Van Cortlandts, as well as many of the Van Rens- 
selaers, trace their descent from the courageous and able Van Slech- 
tenhorst. ; 
In 1658 Jan Baptist Van Rensselaer returned to Holland, where h 

married and remained. His next brother, Jeremias, succeeded him as 
Director of Rensselaerswyck, and for sixteen years managed its affairs. 
with discretion and acceptance. His portrait represents a singularly 
handsome man, in a richly embroidered waistcoat, and large cuffed, much 
befrogged velvet coat, with ruffles about his well-shaped hands. His wig 
is densely curled and powdered, and his delicate frills and necktie seem to 
indicate that he was not without his share of human vanity. He acquired 
great influence among the Indians, and won the sincere respect of the 
French in Canada. His correspondence, which still exists, shows native 
talent and enormous industry. His autograph is remarkable for its 
beauty, and is one of the most characteristic that could be found in a cent- 
ury. He presided over the Landtag, or Diet, that assembled in New 
York city about five months before the surrender of the province, it hav- 
ing been called by Stuyvesant to discuss the precarious condition of 
affairs and give advice. From the records it appears that his conduct of 
the meeting in dignity and ceremony could hardly have been excelled by 
their High Mightinesses themselves. His wife was Maria, daughter of 
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Oloff Stevenson Van Cortlandt, the first of the family in New York: their 
daughter, Maria Van Rensselaer, married Peter Schuyler, the first mayor 
of Albany. Thus Van Rensselaer, Schuyler, Livingston, and Van Cort- 
landt were not only contemporaries, but brothers-in-law all around—and 
in a certain sense members of the same family circle. Anna, another 


JEREMIAS VAN RENSSELAER, 


daughter of Jeremias Van Rensselaer and Maria Van Cortlandt, married 
her cousin Kilian, son of Johannes, the second patroon; he died in New 
York, without children, and she subsequently married William Nicolls. It 
was her daughter, Mary, who in 1713 became the wife of Robert Watts, 
the founder of the Watts family in New York. The only son of Jeremias 
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Van Rensselaer became the next patroon; his name was Kilian, and he 
married his cousin, who bore the same name as his mother, Maria Van 
Cortlandt. She was the daughter of Mayor Stephanus and Gertrude 
Schuyler Van Cortlandt. This patroon occupied a seat in the assembly 
from 1691 to 1703, and he was the first grantee of the manor under the 
patent of 1704. His two sons, Jeremias and Stephen, were successive 
lords of the manor. The former died without children. Stephen died in 
1747, leaving a son Stephen, five years of age, who upon reaching his 
majority built the manor-house as heretofore stated. 

To many of the present generation a simple sketch of the style of life 
of these old feudal chieftains would read like a veritable romance. Upon 
the Van Rensselaer manor there were at one period several thousand ten- 
ants, and their gatherings were similar to those of the old Scottish clans. 
When a lord of the manor died these people swarmed about the manor. 
house to do honor at the funeral. They regarded the head of the family 
with reverence, a feeling shared by the whole country. The manor-house 
was well peopled with negro slaves. The manor always had its represent- 
ative-in the assembly ; and whenever it was announced in New York that 
the patroon was coming to the city by land, the day he was expected 
crowds would turn out to see him drive through Broadway with his coach 
and four as if he were a prince of the blood. An actual glimpse of the 
Van Rensselaer estate, in its old time grandeur, would unfold as much to 
astonish the progressive New Yorkers of to-day, as the patroons of colonial 
memory would be lost in wonder and amazement could they but be with 
us long enough to cross the Brooklyn Bridge! 

Stephen Van Rensselaer, the fifth in the direct line, and the last of the 
patroons, was destined to bridge the chasm between the two opposite 
political systems. He belonged in a manner to both. He was the scion 
of a feudal aristocracy that had a legalized and legitimate growth, and yet 
the country did not contain a more conscientious republican than he. Born 
in 1764, the subject of a king, with immense inherited estates as well as char- 
tered baronial rights, the proprietary of a landed interest remarkable for any 
country, he favored from his earliest youth the changing sentiment in Amer- 
ica regarding popular sovereignty—and cherished the democratic doctrine 
that all men are equal; nor during his entire life did he ever lament the 
loss of his power and consequence. When he came into possession of his 
vast domains, shortly after peace was restored, he is said to have leased as 
many as nine hundred farms, of one hundred and fifty acres each, on long 
terms. His educztion was obtained in the midst of the excitements of the 
Revolution. His grandfather Livingston placed him for a time at school 
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in Elizabeth, New Jersey; then he was at Kingston under John Addison’s 
tuition ; and as the fortunes of war drove people from one point to another, 
he came under the care of the famous scholar and patriot, Rev. Dr. With- 
erspoon, the President of Princeton College, which proving too near the 
seat of war, he was removed the next year to Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where he was graduated with honors in 1782. He married before he was 
twenty the daughter of General Philip Schuyler, and thus was brought 
into near relationship with both Schuyler and Alexander Hamilton. The 
wife of John Jay was his cousin. His mother married after the death 
of his father, the Rev. Ellardus Westerlo, of Albany, and occupied the 
manor-house until he reached an age to take possession of his property. 
Philip Van Rensselaer, his only brother, married the daughter of Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Pierre Van Cortlandt: he was mayor of Albany for many 
years. Their only sister married John Bradstreet Schuyler. The young 
patroon was soon in public life. In the great struggle over the constitu- 
tion, he was a warm partisan, espousing the cause which his brother-in-law, 
Hamilton, was using his wonderful genius to promote. In 1789 Van 
Rensselaer was elected to the assembly by a large majority. Ere long 
he became an arm of strength to his party. He was much admired by 
Washington, and while New York was the seat of the national govern- 
ment, he was a frequent and welcome guest at the first president’s table. 
In 1790 he was elected to the Senate of the state. In 1795 he was chosen 
lieutenant-governor of the state, with John Jay governor. In 1798 both 
gentlemen were renominated, and both re-elected. Van Rensselaer had 
not even an opposing candidate, both parties having made him their 
choice. It was said no individual in the state, at the time, carried with 
him a more potent personal influence. And it was the man, not the trap- 
pings. He seemed to have inherited the virtues of all his notable ances- 
tors, with none of their vices. He was a Christian, a philanthropist, and a 
patriot, as well as a gentleman. He assumed nothing, he offended no one. 
His judgment was respected, and his unconquerable firmness wherever a 
principle was at stake was well known. The worst thing that his political 
opponents said of him was that he was rich. He did not esteem him- 
self so very rich, for, in spite of his great landed interests, his income from 
the rents never exceeded two per cent., if they did one per cent., upon the 
property, at a very moderate valuation. He was glad to bring his lands 
under cultivation, but would take no steps to increase his receipts. If 
rents were not paid the tenants were not disturbed. In 1801 the New York 
election for governor was a spirited conflict. Van Rensselaer was again a 
candidate for lieutenant-governor, and this time was beaten. During the 
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excitement a rumor was started that his tenantry in arrears for rent were 
to be prosecuted for payment if they refused to vote for him. As soon as 
the report reached his ears, the high-minded patroon immediately denied 
it in all the papers printed in Albany and the surrounding country, assur-- 
ing his tenants that he wished them to vote as in their judgment duty re- 
quired, and that no man should be molested who voted against him. As 
years rolled on he was one of the foremost in any and every measure for 
the public good. He interested himself in agriculture, and in the manu- 
facture of wool; was one of the incorporators of the first wool company in 
the state, the date of the charter being 1809. He engaged in laborious 
enterprises for the promotion of various industries, and for education and 
science, and the general welfare and prosperity of the state. He was one 
of the first commissioners appointed to explore a route for the Erie canal 
in 1819,and with Dewitt Clinton and Gouverneur Morris rode on horseback 
from Albany to Lake Erie. When the war of 1812 brought the bor- 
ders of New York intoa situation of dire peril, and Governor Tompkins 
ordered into immediate service a considerable body of militia, Van Rens- 
selaer was appointed to take the chief command; he did not hesitate, but 
bidding adieu to his luxurious home, marched to the frontier with the 
utmost dispatch. The choice of the patroon for this position occasioned 
much comment. He was known to be greatly opposed to the war, and he 
was not a military man. He was, moreover, the political opponent of Gov- 
ernor Tompkins, and the two were regarded as rival candidates for the gov- 
ernorship of the state at the next spring election. The Federalists were 
accused of every phase of hostility to the war—and particularly of cherishing 
designs averse to its successful prosecution. And Van Rensselaer was a 
Federalist. Thus the wonder grew. But it was easily explained, at least 
by those who were in Tompkins’ confidence. It was a master stroke of 
war policy, since the example of a man of such wealth and prominence in 
the state would influence favorably the disaffected. In accepting the ap- 
pointment the patroon made his own course in the matter conditional | 
with the appointment of his cousin, Solomon Van Rensselaer, the adju- 
tant-general of the state, as his aid and counsellor. The latter was the 
son of General Henry Kilian Van Rensselaer, who was wounded at the 
capture of Burgoyne. Solomon was ten years younger than, the patroon, 
was a born soldier, like his father before him, and was well versed in mili- 
tary science. It was generally understood that Colonel Solomon would be 
the general in a practical military point of view. He had seen service in 
the wilderness of Ohio under Anthony Wayne in the old Indian wars, and 
distinguished himself at the notable battle at the foot of Maumee Rapids. 
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in 1794—then only a boy of twenty—»y leading his mounted troops in one 
of the most brilliant and effective charges ever made against the- savages 
of this region—in which action, however, he was severely wounded. He 
married his cousin, Harriet Van Rensselaer, the incidents of which are 
tinged with romance., The 
mother of the lady was 
opposed to the match, but 
the father was proud of 
his handsome nephew and 
quite willing that he should 
become his son - in - law. 
While the mother was tak- 
ing her accustomed after- 
noon nap one frosty after- 
noon in the library, the 
young soldier was married 
to her daughter in the next 
room, and, after the cere- 
mony, the venerable dom- 
inie who officiated, the 
father of the bride, and 
the bridegroom all climbed 
out of a back window, and 
the mother was none the 
wiser for some days. 

About the time the two 
Van Rensselaers started 
on their unpromising trip 
to Niagara, the patroon 
invited John Lovett, an 
Albany lawyer, afterward 
member of Congress, to become his military secretary. He was a man 
of genius, charming in conversation, full of anecdote, and an acknowl- 
edged wit. His letters give graphic pictures of the hardships the officers 
were obliged to endure as well as the soldiers, in this memorable campaign. 
In deciding where to establish his headquarters, the general and his staff 
rode along the frontier for several days, in the tiresome occupation of pros- 
pecting in a wild, woody country. They were obliged to seek shelter, on 
one occasion, in a deserted house, at midnight. Lovett wrote: “We 
placed our general on the table, about four and a half feet long, crooked 
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up his legs, borrowed a thick blanket of a soldier, and covered him up 
quite comfortably. The colonel then laid down upon two boards, in his 
great coat. I selected a large Dutch oven, as the thought struck me it 
would be the safest retreat from the vermin. But how to get in it I knew 
not. I finally took a wide board, placed one end in the mouth of the 
monstrous oven, laid myself on the board, and bade the sergeant of the 
guard raise up the other end and push me into the oven; and in I went, 
like a pig on a wooden shovel; and there I staid, and had one of the 
loveliest night’s rest of my life.” The exciting incidents of that struggle, 
in which these two Van Rensselaers were conspicuous officers, would be 
interesting in any connection. It was a fiery ordeal in more ways than 
one. At the storming of Queenstown, Colonel Solomon was carried bleed- 
ing from the field, and his life was in extreme peril for five days. A cot 
was finally rigged with cross-bars and side poles, upon which he was carried 
to Buffalo, by a party of riflemen, who expressed their readiness to bear 
him on their shoulders from Buffalo to Albany. When he finally, weeks 
afterward, reached his home, he was met in the outskirts of the town by a 
cavalcade of citizens, and received with the honors of a victor. 

The patroon, after the war, entered heart and soul into the canal proj- 
ect. During one of the debates in the assembly he sent in a proposition 
for undertaking the whole Erie canal at his own expense, so confident was 
he of the vast profits and advantages in prospect. He was a member of 
Congress from 1823 to 1829, and had the honor, by giving the casting 
vote, of determining the election of John Quincy Adams to the Presidency 
of the nation. He was, through all those years, a regent of the University 
of the State, and subsequently became its chancellor. He established a 
scientific school at Troy, which was incorporated in 1826 as the Rensselaer 
Institute ; he bearing fully one half of its current expenses. It was under 
his direction and at his own private cost that Amos Eaton, senior profes- 
sor in the Institution, made geological surveys of New York, in 1821. He 
was also one of the founders of the Albany Institute, and its first president. 
He was a man of fine personal appearance, tall, fully six feet, very 
straight and symmetrical, weighing perhaps 180 pounds. He dressed 
plainly, but with scrupulous elegance, and had the graceful, courteous, 
‘dignified manners of the old school. He walked a great deal, much more 
than he rode, and was usually seen every day on the streets of Albany. 
His countenance was lighted with a benign expression, and no one could 
see him without respecting him. No act of his life seems to have provoked 
criticism or reproof. The hereditary title of patroon was yielded to him 
by common courtesy and consent to the end of his life. It was never 
claimed, but always conceded. 
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His first wife died early, leaving one son, Stephen. He married again, 
in 1802, Cornelia Patterson, only daughter of Judge Patterson of the 
Supreme Court. They had nine children, and at the death of the patroon 
the manor property was divided among them. 

Then came the anti-rent difficulties, by which the public peace and 
tranquillity were severely disturbed. This subject requires a special 
chapter in itself.* The heirs claimed the payment of rents. The indul- 
gence of the patroon had extended over so long a period of years that the 
tenants were all in debt. They resisted the steps taken to collect rents, 
and complained that these semi-feudal land tenures were totally inconsist- 
ent with the spirit and genius of republican institutions. When the 
matter was pressed, they armed and disfigured themselves as Indians, and 
offered such resistance to the civil officers, that military interference be- 
came necessary. The governor sent troops to quell the riotous proceed- 
ings, and the disturbances attracted national attention. The newspapers 
were full of the subject, it was carried into politics, and then into the 
courts. Inthe end the state constitution of New York, 1846, abolished 
all feudal tenures. The leases were converted into freeholds—that is, 
the parties who had rented bought their farms, giving mortgages ; and 
thus became freeholders instead of tenants. 

The eldest son of the patroon, Stephen, inherited the manor-house and 
manor property on the Albany side of the Hudson, but it was by will, not 
by the right of primogeniture. He married Harriet E. Bayard. The style 
of living which had hitherto characterized the old feudal manor-house, the 
relic which has enabled us to span the centuries in this brief, rapid way, was 
modified, but not materially changed. The edifice itself was repaired, and its 
two great wings were then added. It was still the seat of a generous hos- 
pitality, and social, political, and literary magnates were entertained under 
its broad roof. One incident touching upon a literary visitor is interest- 
ing. When the afterwards well-known author, John L. Stephens, was 
graduated from college he was sent abroad for his health, and journeyed in 
the Holy Land. He wrote letters concerning his travels, which were 
gathered and thought worthy of publication by Harper Brothers. As the 
book was about to be issued he (having by that time returned to New 
York) became exceedingly nervous and uneasy—like many another budding 
author—fearful his friends had made a mistake in thinking too highly of 
his crude efforts, and apprehending that the work would be torn in pieces 
and ridiculed by the critics; he had not the courage to face the ordeal, and, 


* Special chapter devoted to this subject hereafter. 
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slipping away, went quietly to Albany, where, acquainted with the Van 
Rensselaers, he was shortly invited to the manor-house to dine. While at 
the dinner table the Alany Evening Journal was thrown in, and one of the 
young ladies of the family commenced its perusal. After a few moments 
the patroon remarked to his daughter, “ You may tell us the news if there 
is any, after you have finished reading the marriages and society items, 
which young ladies always first examine.” She replied, “ Yes, there is 
something new here—a new book by an unknown author, which must be 
something very interesting, for there is a whole column about it ; mother 
believes everything the newspapers say; now she can determine on its 
merits.” The young lady was requested to read the critical essay, and did 
so, no one at the table dreaming that the shy and sensitive author was 
listening with changing color, in a tumult of surprise and delight, to the 
high estimate placed upon his own literary efforts by a stranger. The 
editor of the /ourna/, the late distinguished Thurlow Weed, who wrote from 
honest appreciation of what he found in the volume, had never seen or 
known the author, until the young man an hour or two afterwards entered 
his office to bear testimony to his unspeakable gratitude. 

The second son of the patroon was William P. Van Rensselaer, who in- 
herited the portion of the manor on the west side of the Hudson, and built 
a beautiful mansion near Greenbush. He was a most genial and accom- 
plished gentleman in every sense, and, like his father, of a gentle and ami- 
able disposition, perhaps too generous with his tenants who were rebellious 
and would not pay their rents. He married the daughter of Benjamin 
Woolsey Rogers, of New York city, a descendant of the Bayards of 
colonial memory. Philip Van Rensselaer, the third son of the patroon, 
who was named for his uncle Philip, the old mayor of Albany, inherited a 
large estate in New York City—the square which includes the Metropolitan 
Hotel. He is described by one who knew him well as “among the most 
excellent and charming men we ever had in our state.” He married the 
beautiful daughter of James Talmadge, a leading man in the great political 
campaign when Crawford was the democratic candidate in opposition to 
John Quincy Adams. Rev. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, the fourth son of 
the patroon, inherited another portion of the large New York city property. 
His scholarly tastes were early developed, and in his religious character he 
seems to have been endowed with all the virtues, gifts, and graces of both 
his father and mother. Henry, fifth son of the patroon, received the wild 
lands in St. Lawrence county, on the Saint Lawrence river. He married 
the daughter of Governor John Alsop King, and went from his bridal tour to 
his remote domain, improved it under his own supervision, and became 
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wery wealthy. In 1858 he was elected to Congress from that district. 
When the war of the rebellion broke out he started for home to form a 
regiment, but General Scott meeting him on the way urged his acceptance 
of an appointment on his staff. He died before the end of the war. Two 
younger sons, Alexander and Westerlo, each received a valuable portion 
of the manor property. Alexander married in New York city, where his 


REV. CORTLANDT VAN RENSSELAER, D.D. 


family now reside. Westerlo died in 1844. Three daughters of the patroon 
received liberal portions also. Of the various other branches of the Van 
Rensselaer family many chapters might be written. The thread of descent 
most intimately associated with the manorial estate has occupied our first 
attention. The foundation of the manor, and its long and flourishing 
career in the very heart of a republican state, is one of the themes which 
will never fail to interest the student, both of law and of history. From a 
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Dutch feudal colony, with its patroon and commanders, its forts and 
soldiers, its high and low jurisdiction, it became an English manor, with 
its lords and stewards, its court-leet and courts-baron. Between these insti- 
tutions, which were both of feudal origin and ‘character, there was a 
strong family likeness, with a marked diversity of features. The Van 
Rensselaer manor differed from the other manors of New York in essential 
particulars, which require more time for elucidation than afforded in our 
limited space. But the fact should be remembered that, in all the political 
conflicts which agitated New York from first to last, the feudal dignitaries 
of Van Rensselaer manor were in sympathy with the spirit of resistance 
to the encroachments of the crown. When the New York assembly of 
1691 framed and published its “ Declaration of Rights””—a remarkable act 
for the period—the member (who was the patroon) from Van Rensselaer 
manor, assisted in the bold and manly measure. Again, when that refrac- 
tory little parliament in New York city impeached the integrity of the 
royal governor, George Clinton, in 1747, the representative from the manor 
was one of the number who locked the doors of their chamber, and laid 
the key on the table, to keep his Excellency’s message waiting on the out- 
side until they had prepared some resolutions for his discomfiture. “In 
the approach of the Revolution, and in all the vicissitudes of the times, 
the influence of the manor was found invariably on the side of popular 


liberty and the people.” 





BEGINNINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK 


As New England Societies are now a power in the land, it may enter- 
tain the readers of the Magazine of American History, to learn something 
of the original organization of the first one of its kind in America—the 
New England Society of New York. 

In 1805, when the metropolis was a much smaller and a very different 
city from the New York of to-day, James Watson, the first president of 


JAMES WATSON, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY. 
|From a Painting by Trumbuli.| 
Voi. X1.—No. 1.—3 
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the New England Society, then a gentleman of leisure, culture and hospita)- 
ity, resided in a handsome old-time mansion, in the shady and gently curved 
street bordering the Battery Park. He was much respected in his little 
world, was the intimate friend of General Samuel B. Webb, and of 
Trumbull, the famous artist, and many other persons of eminence. He 
died, however, in early middle life, and might have passed from the memory 
of man—as he left no kin—but fora beautiful portrait painted by his 
friend Trumbull, which hangs before me as I write these lines. We find 
him represented in the picture as a man of some forty well rounded years, 
with a florid complexion, high forehead fringed by soft hair gathered back 
in a queue, beautiful eyes, a pleasing expression of countenance, and styl- 
ishly dressed in the coat of the period, with large old-fashioned ruffles 
escaping from the vest. At No. 7 State street, in the mansion adjoining 
that of James Watson, resided Moses Rogers, of Connecticut birth and 
parentage, a merchant of the great firm of Woolsey & Rogers. His wife 
was Sarah Woolsey, sister of the wife of President Dwight of Yale College. 
At 68 Stone street, resided William Walton Woolsey (a brother of Mrs. 
Rogers), whose wife was a sister of President Dwight, and granddaughter 
of President Edwards. These gentlemen, together with Samuel M. Hop- 
kins and several others, had been talking about establishing a New England 
Society, and had finally agreed to meet informally on a certain evening 
and give the project shape and permanent direction. On the morning of 
the day appointed, the occupants of the State street houses, looking under 
the tall trees, saw a schooner luff up and flap her sails while a boat was 
lowered. A tall, fine-looking clerical gentleman stepped in, and a moment 
later the yawl grated on the beach, and the passenger, bag in one hand 
and a very baggy umbrella in the other, landed on the hard sand. 
Majestically he moved up the slight ascent, taking off his capacious cocked 
hat under the shade of perhaps the same oak that stretched its arms over 
the heads of Henry Hudson and his crew nearly two centuries before, and 
after standing a moment to enjoy the view, turned and crossed the velvety 
green square, directing his steps to the home of Moses Rogers. He was 
greeted by the lady of the mansion with “ Welcome, Dr. Dwight, you are 
better than you promised!” He replied, “Yes; I had a quick passage, 
favored by wind and tide, and thus made the trip from New Haven in two 
days.” His hostess inquired for “her sister and the children,” and con- 
gratulated him on being in time to attend the expected gathering in the 
evening, which had for its object, she explained, the formation of a new 
society, to be called the ‘‘ New England Society.” 

President Dwight was much pleased, and advanced many useful sug- 
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gestions concerning the proposed organization. The subject came up 
again and again during the day, as friends and relatives dropped in to greet 
the distinguished visitor. The meeting, when evening came, was held in 
James Watson's parlor, No. 6 State street; a dozen or more earnest, 
thoughtful men gathered about 

the bright, sparkling wood fire. 

Samuel M. Hopkins, the first sec- 

retary of the society, came from 

the upper part of Pearl street, 

bringing a tin lantern in his hand. 

If we had seen him on his way we 

should have noted that he moved 

irresolutely, questioning whether 

he should pass the lower point of , 

the Swamp, and up Fulton street, 

so as to avoid high tide and wet 

feet at Cedar and Pine streets, or 

go through Chatham street by the 

Tea Water Pump. He chose the 

latter route, and had a hard time 


struggling through the mire of the 
unpaved road, but reached Broad- 
way finally, and, calling for Col. 
Trumbull, arrived in State street 
at the hour named. Among others 
present were General Ebenezer SAMUEL M. HOPKINS, ONE OF THE FIRST SECRETARIES OF 


THE NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY. 
Stevens, Samuel A. Lawrence, 


President Dwight, Moses Rogers, 
William Walton Woolsey, Oliver Wolcott, Francis Bayard Winthrop, then 
residing in Wall street, and D. G. Hubbard. After some preliminary con- 
versation, Nathaniel Prime was called ‘to the chair and William Leffingwell 
appointed secretary. But little was accomplished on the occasion, except 
the formation of a committee to draft the constitution, a general discussion 
as to the principles which the document should embody, and an arrange- 
ment for a public meeting at the City Hotel on May 6, to consummate 
the contemplated organization. In turning over the time-browned leaves 
of the precious original records, carefully preserved during the three-fourths 
of a century since they were written (in a clear, beautiful hand), we read 
as follows: ° 

“We whose names are herewith subscribed, convinced that it is the 


[From a Painting by Trumbull.) 
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duty of all men to promote the happiness and welfare of each other, wit- 
nessing the advantages whi~’ have arisen from the voluntary associations 
of individuals, allied to each other by a similarity of habits and education, 
and being desirous of diffusing and extending the like benefits ; do hereby 
associate ourselves under the name of the “ New England Society of the 
City and State of New York.” 

“ The objects of this society are friendship, charity, and mutual assist- 
ance; and to promote these purposes, we have formed, and do assent to 
the following articles,” and then follows: Article ist, defining the titles 
and duties of the officers; Article 2d, stating that as soon as seventy per- 
sons, natives of New England and residing in the city, of New York, shall 
have subscribed, they shall meet and elect officers; Article oth, affirming that 
each member shall be a New England man by birth, or the son of a mem- 
ber; Article 10th, defining that, by a vote of two-thirds, persons not having 
these qualifications may be admitted ; Article 11th, explaining that by a 
two-thirds vote, given vzva voce and entered on the minutes, a member may 
be-suspended. No fear of responsibility, it seems. The present masked 
method of admitting and suspending by black balls was not known to these 
honorable gentlemen. Article 12th states that this society shall have no 
power to impose secrecy. 

A brief extract from the minutes will inform the reader concerning the 
first public meeting: 

“ At a general meeting of the New England Society, held at the City 
Hotel on the 6th of May, 1805, Wm. Henderson was named chairman, and 
Benj. M. Mumford secretary. The articles of association being read by 
the secretary, and it appearing to this meeting that the same had been sub- 
scribed by more than seventy persons, natives of the New England States, 
it was 

“ Resolved—To proceed to the election of officers according to the said 
articles; viz., president, two vice-presidents, four councillors, and eight as- 
sistants; all upon one ticket; and on counting the ballots the following 
gentlemen appeared to have been elected. 

“ President—James Watson; Vice-Presidents—Ebenezer Stevens and 
Francis Bayard Winthrop; Board of Commissioners, Rufus King, Saml. 
Osgood, Abijah Hammond, Oliver Wolcott. 

“Assistants—Moses Rogers, Wm. Lovett, Wm. Henderson, Wm. Leffing- 
well, Saml. Mansfield, Elisha Coit, John P. Mumford and Gurdon S. Mum- 
ford.” On the same day the board of officers met at the house of Gen. 
Ebenezer Stevens, and chose Jonathan Burrall, Treasurer, arid Samuel M. 
Hopkins and Benj. M. Mumford, Secretaries. Henceforward the meetings 
were held at different places. 
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On May 17th at Ross's Hotel, Broad Street, and on Dec. 6th following, it 
was resolved “ that Col. Trumbull. be requested to form a certificate to be 
furnished to the members in testimony of their belonging to the society.” 
The first dinner was given Dec. 21, 1805, and the toasts were, “ The City of 
Leyden,” “ John Carver,” *‘ John Winthrop,” and “‘ The Memory of Wash- 
ington.” The first volunteer toast was by Gen. Stevens, “Our President, 
James Watson, a man who is the delight of his friends and an honor to 
the Society over which he presides.” A song was composed for this oc- 
casion by Thomas Green Fessenden. At this and succeeding anniversary 
dinners, when the “Clergy of New England” was given as a toast, the 
music was invariably “ Old Hundred.” Other songs on various occasions 
were, “ Hail Columbia,” “ Yankee Doodle,” “ Roslyn Castle,” and “ Anac- 
reon in Heaven.” For some years the meetings were held at the Tontine 
Coffee House, at Barden’s Long Room, Broad Street, and at Benjamin 
Butler’s in Wall Street, but about 1842 the society settled at Niblo’s Bank 
Coffee House. 

The charming old house where the first meeting was held is still stand- 
ing. But architectural reformers entered it not very long since and now 
little remains of its original antiquarian elegance. 


was ai 





THE POLL TAX IN MARYLAND 


It is a fact not generally known, even to persons otherwise well versed 
in the history of the state, that one of the most frequent and approved 
taxes levied in Maryland has been the poll or capitation tax. Some writers, 
in ignorance of its existence, have heartily commendéd the economic wis- 
dom of the legislators in refraining from levying a tax so generally regarded 
with aversion. But the sequel will show that in Maryland, at least, it 
continued to meet with general approbation for nearly a century and a 
half. 

By a poll or capitation tax we mean of course a tax levied upon all 
persons, generally adults, without regard to property, rank or occupation. 
In exceptional cases, however, certain classes in the community may be 
exempted from the payment of this tax. This privilege was extended to 
the French nobility previous to the Revolution. 

In Maryland the levying of the poll tax began early in its history, and 
continued almost uninterruptedly down to the last provincial assembly 
before the war of the Revolution. During this period we find the poll 
tax intimately connected with many of the most important measures intro- 
duced in the legislation of the proprietary government. Finances, coinage, 
religion, slavery, public improvements, commerce, and the domestic and 
foreign policy of the province all pass in review in a study of the poll tax. 
It was paid in one of three ways, in money, in products, or in personal 
services. Tobacco may be mentioned as an example of products received 
in payment of the tax, and labor on the public highways as an example of 
personal services. Money payments, on account of the scarcity of gold and 
silver, were seldom required. 

The first poll tax recorded in the statutes of the assembly was levied in 
1614, seven years after the settlement of the colony. In Bacon’s Laws of 
Maryland, the statute is entitled ‘ An act for granting one subsidy.” The 
assessment of the tax is an excellent commentary upon the happy relations 
existing between the lord proprietary and the colonists. The act begins 
as follows: ‘“‘The Freemen of this Province (as set forth in the Preamble) 
out of their desire to return his Lordship some Testimony of their Grati- 
tude for his Lordship’s great charge and Sollicitude in maintaining the 
Government, and protecting the Inhabitants in their Persons, Rights, 
and Liberties, and to contribute some Support towards it, so far as the 
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young and poor Estate of the Colony will yet bear, do desire that it may 
be Enacted,” etc., that a subsidy be granted his lordship. By this act fif- 
teen pounds of tobacco per poll was levied on every inhabitant of the prov- 
ince, male and female, excepting children under 12 years of age. 

The next poll tax levied was by an order of the governor's council, 
assessing each inhabitant a half bushel of corn per poll, to be allowed the 
governor, William Stone, for his personal use. In 1657 was levied the 
first poll tax for the payment of the public expenses. It was levied by the 
Puritans in the last of their six years’ régime. Although Cromwell had 
reinstated Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, as proprietor of the province, 
the Puritan party, having possession of the public records and seals, de- 
termined to maintain their authority. They therefore summoned an 
assembly, which among other acts issued an order for the assessment of 
thirty-two pounds of tobacco per poll, upon the colonists. 

Before the close of this century a poll‘tax, varying in amount, was 
levied at least seven times for various purposes. Several of these taxes 
deserve special consideration, since they illustrate the religious and political 
sentiments of the colonists. | 

The office of governor in those early times was not unlike the for- 
eign service in our day. It was honorable but expensive. All who are 
acquainted with the so-called new-year receptions in our large cities can 
form some idea of the expensive hospitality of colonial days, when “ open 
house ” was maintained during each day of the year. In order to reimburse 
their governor, Charles Calvert, an act of assembly was passed in 1662, 
levying twenty-five pounds of tobacco on every taxable residing in the 
province, to be paid annually to the governor for his own personal use. 
This tax was afterwards changed to two shillings per hogshead on all 
tobacco exported from the province. 

In Maryland, as in all new settlements, trade was carried on by means 
of barter, and gradually a single product, tobacco, was adopted as the 
medium of exchange. It was found, however, that tobacco was too bulky 
and too variable in value to perform the functions of money, and the 
colonists were anxious to see more gold and silver coin in circulation. But, 
as the balance of trade was against them, the colony was in danger of losing 
even the little gold and silver brought over by new settlers. In 1661, 
an act was accordingly passed by the assembly to establish a mint in the 
colony. The act of 1662, by which this money was put into circulation, 
savors very much of a poll tax. It was enacted “ that every householder 
and freeman in the province should take up ten shillings per poll of the 
said money, for every taxable under their charge and custody, and 
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pay for the same in good casked tobacco at two pence per pound.” 
Whether this was an actual poll tax depends upon the relative value of 
sixty pounds of good casked tobacco and ninety pennyweight (ten shil- 
lings) “of as good silver as English sterling money.” It looks very much 
as if the government was trying to introduce fiat money, particularly as an 
English writer represents the Maryland mint money as “ equal in fineness 
of silver to English sterling, being of the same standard, but of somewhat 
less weight.” This latter clause may explain the necessity of governmental 
interference in floating the new shillings. 

The poll tax of 1691.marked an epoch in the history of Maryland. It 
represented a scene in the third act of the great religious drama occurring 
in the first century of the colony. Whether the dénouement was for good 
or evil, let him decide whose mind is free from religious prejudice. The 
planting of the crucifix by Father White, in 1634, in the name of his 
Saviour and his sovereign, was followed in 1649 by the famous “ act of 
toleration.” This was succeeded in less than a half century by the well- 
known act of 1692, entitled “ An act for the service of God and the estab- 
lishment of the Protestant religion in this province.”” William and Mary 
were upon the throne of England, and Lyonel Copley was the governor of 
Maryland. This act laid the foundation for the establishment of the Prot- 
estant religion in the province, and contains many interesting particulars 
in regard to parishes, hundreds, vestrymen and constables. From each of 
the taxables recorded by the constables of the hundreds the sheriff was to 
collect forty pounds of tobacco per poll, deducting five per cent. for his 
salary ; ‘“ which tobacco so raised, after building a church or chapel within 
each parish, to be appropriated and applied by the vestrymen to the use 
and benefit of the minister.” By the act of 1702, the Church of England 
was made the established church of the colony. In the paper on the 
Parishes of Maryland, by Mr. Edw. Ingle, some interesting facts are given 
in regard to the church poll tax levied for the benefit of the establishment. 

When a special poll tax was found necessary, it was the duty of the 
vestrymen and churchwardens of the parish to make application to the 
justice of county court, who at once proceeded to levy and assess the tax 
upon all the taxables of the parish; the special tax was gathered by the 
sheriff in the usual way. The additional tax could not exceed ten pounds 
per poll. Taxables were defined by acts of 1715 and 1725 to be all male 
persons, residents of the province; female slaves, not under sixteen years 
of age ; female mulattoes born of white women, and also free negro women. 
Clergymen having benefices, paupers and infirm and aged slaves were 
excluded from the list. The establishment act of 1702, including the poll 
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tax for parochial charges, was re-enacted from time to tithe, with a few 
modifications, and continued down to the last year of the proprietary 
government. 

In 1704 a peculiar law was passed by the assembly authorizing a tax which 
bears a strong resemblance to a poll tax. The levying of the tax was an 
unhappy sequel to the Christian spirit pervading the celebrated toleration 
act of 1649. Among other taxes included in the act was a tax of “twenty 
shillings per poll on Irish servants, to prevent the importing too great a 
number of Irish papists into this province.” This act was not made per- 
petual, but was continually re-enacted from time to time for the next three 
decades ; no tax, however, was laid upon Irish Protestants coming into the 
province. This was prohibited by an act passed in 1732. The severity of the 
laws against papal adherents, passed by the Parliaments of William III. and 
Queen Anne, had, says Hallam, “ scarce a parallel in European history.”” In 
Ireland their grievances were particularly severe ; they were deprived of 
the elective franchise, and the small amount of land not seized was held 
by burdensome tenures. The Anglo-Irish Catholics, continues Hallam, 
were “formidable from their numbers and their sufferings; and the 
victorious party saw no Security but in a system of oppression.”” This 
oppression drove many landless Irish of good birth to seek refuge in the 
new world, and particularly in the province whose proprietor held large 
baronial possessions in county Longford, Ireland. The poor immigrants 
reached the shores of the new world to find it peopled by Englishmen 
even more resentful than those who had seized their possessions in Ireland. 
“To have exterminated the Catholics by the sword,” says Hallam, “ or 
expelled them, like the Moriscoes of Spain, would have been little more 
repugnant to justice and humanity, but incomparably more politic.” The 
law makers of Maryland adopted the more politic but harsher method so 
severely denounced by the great historian. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century the peace of the colony 
was much disturbed by bands of discontented debtors and others, who, by 
the aid of the Indians, inflicted much damage upon the colonists. One of 
their number, who was convicted of high treason, was charged with the 
“design of burning Annapolis, destroying the public records, sacking and 
blowing up the public magazines.” To prevent such dangers in the 
future, an act was passed, entitled “An act for the ordering and regu- 
lating the militia of this province, for the better defense and security 
thereof.” It is somewhat remarkable that the executive of the province 
was granted a privilege, in the contending for which, as his prerogative, 
King Charles had but recently lost his head. The act gave the power to 
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the governor affd council, during intervals of the assembly, to make an 
equal assessment; in other words, to levy a poll tax on all the inhabitants 
of the province, for defraying small charges of the province. 

A few years after this, in 1717, a tax was levied upon every negro im- 
ported, to raise a fund for the use of the recently established public 
schools. 

The levying of the tax in 1754 furnishes evidence of the fraternal 
feeling that was beginning to pervade the colonies. Early in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, the frontiers of many of the colonies were 
harassed by the combined forces of the Indians and the French. The 
other colonies were repeatedly called upon for aid, but Maryland had 
_ positively refused to render any assistance, or give countenance to a plan 
of union for mutual protection. Her people did not think the assistance 
was needed at the time, and thought the confederacy of colonies, recom- 
mended by delegates from all the colonies north of the Potomac, “ would 
ultimately subvert that happy form of government to which we are entitled 
under our charter.” When, however, the assembly had positive infor- 
mation that the Virginia troops, under Washington, had been routed by 
the combined forces of the French and Indians, they immediately appro- 
priated “6,000 pounds currency for his Majesty’s service, towards the 
defence of the colony of Virginia.” A sinking fund to cover the debt was 
created by the levying of an additional poll tax upon negroes and servants, 
save Germans or other aliens coming from any part of the United 
Provinces or Flanders, the so-called Palatines or religious refugees. In the 
following year, 1755, a new grant of 40,000 pounds currency was made for 
his Majesty’s service, George II. Among the taxes levied to fund the 
debt, was one obviously contrary to all the principles of population so 
earnestly advocated by Parson Malthus. All bachelors of twenty-five 
years of age and upward, who had property worth from 100 to 300 pounds 
sterling, were liable to a tax of five shillings; if their property was worth 
300 pounds and over, they were subject to a tax of twenty shillings per 
poll. The tax levied on the wealthy bachelors was but one-half of that 
levied on horses imported, and one-third of the assessment laid upon 
negroes. The indirect tendencies of this poll tax are not stated. The 
rejoicing of the bachelors of Port Tobacco, in their supposed escape from 
the tax, was rudely dissipated An act of 1760 begins: “ Easter Monday, 
1759, being very rainy, so as the vestry could not meet,” the special act 
was passed for the benefit of Port Tobacco parish, to “make valid the 
vestry transactions in 1759, so far as relates to taxing of bachelors, etc.” 
In 1763 a similar act was passed, for the benefit of St. Stephen’s parish, 
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Cecil county, the majority of the vestrymen being prevented from attend- 
ing the vestry meetings, owing to the prevalence of small-pox in the 
parish. The paternal and centralizing tendency of the government is 
witnessed in another poll tax, levied in Port Tobacco parish. Dr. Gus- 
tavus Brown having donated an organ to the parish, an act of assembly 
was passed, levying a poll tax of two pounds of tobacco on each taxable 
of the parish, to defray the expenses of an organist. Evidently the organ- 
ist did not think he was sufficiently remunerated for his services, as the 
tax was afterward increased to four pounds per poll. 

The first general provision made for the poor of the province was 
passed in 1768, in accordance with a long act of twenty-five paragraphs, 
entitled “ An act for the relief of the poor within the several counties 
therein mentioned.” The poor of the province were largely increased by 
the numerous arrivals of convicts, redemptioners, German refugees, French 
Acadians, and Scottish adherents of the “ Young Pretender.” To support 
the alms- and work-houses ordered to be erected in the several counties, 
a quantity of tobacco, not exceeding fifteen pounds per poll, was levied 
upon each taxable of the counties, for three successive years, beginning 
with 1768. The assessments could be paid and discharged in current 
money. 

One of the latest acts of the assembly was in regard to the poll tax for 
parochial charges. The act of November, 1773, directed the parish poll 
tax, reduced by an act of 1763 from forty to thirty pounds of tobacco per 
poll, to be paid in inspectors’ notes, or in current money to the value of 
four shillings. The inspectors’ notes were certificates given by the inspect- 
ors of the tobacco warehouses, specifying the quantity and amount of 
tobacco deposited by the holder of the note. They were not unlike the 
modern grain elevator receipts, except that the inspectors’ notes were 
legal tender in all tobacco transactions. At the same session of the 
assembly, November, 1773, the poor of Baltimore county, not including 
Harford county, were provided for by a loan of £4,000 from the commis- 
sioners of the loan office. In order to repay the government loan, each 
taxable of the county was taxed twelve pounds of tobacco or one and one- 
half shillings in money. 

The last poll tax levied in Maryland was in connection with an act 
passed in the last year of the proprietary government, 1774, Henry Harford 
being lord proprietor of the province. Though the last act in which the 
poll tax figured, it was perhaps the most important and permanent in its 
results. The act related to the public roads in Anne Arundel, Balti- 
more, and Frederick counties. The assessment was laid not only in money, 


‘ 
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but also in labor or services. The labor tax was the most exacting ever 
levied by the assembly. The act appropriated $2,000 (Spanish) to Anne 
Arundel Co., $10,666% to Baltimore Co., and $8,000 to Frederick Co., for 
the purpose of building a road through the three counties. It will be 
remembered that Anne Arundel Co. then included what is now known as 
Howard Co. In order to provide for a fund to cancel the debt, a poll tax 
was laid upon the inhabitants of the three counties; namely, four pounds 
of tobacco per poll in Anne Arundel, eight pounds per poll in Frederick, 
and in Baltimore Co. twelve pounds per poll. The taxable inhabitants in 
the respective hundreds in the two counties of Anne Arundel and Fred- 
erick were ordered to repair the other public roads and “to labour and 
work thereon so many days as shall be necessary, not exceeding 6 days in 
every one year, and every such taxable inhabitant shall have and bring 
with him a spade, shovel, pick, mattock, grubbing-hoe, hilling-hoe, crow- 
bar, or sledge-hammer, or instead thereof, if particularly required, an axe.” 
A day’s work consisted of eight hours. Any person not willing to engage 
in the work could send a substitute for himself and “an able and sufficient 
labouring man in the stead of each female negro, for whom he shall be 
chargeable.” This act was passed only a few months before the meeting 
of the provincial assembly, June 24, 1774, when the proprietary govern- 
ment virtually ended. 

Throughout the entire history of the poll tax in Maryland there is 
nothing to indicate that the levying and the collecting of the tax were 
ever opposed. Beginning as a voluntary offering from the colonists to the 
first proprietor of Maryland, Cecilius Calvert, the poll tax was finally lev- 
ied to procure means to open up great highways through the province, to 
serve as arteries for the circulation of products and merchandise from the 
seaports to the ultramontane towns. The poll tax was neither grievous 
nor burdensome ; it spared the poor and the infirm, It was well suited to 
the exigencies of the times, except when used as an instrument of religious 
intolerance. Moreover the poll tax was a just tax. The planter’s wealth 
could be very justly approximated by the number of slaves and servants 
he maintained. When these were taxed per capita, the planters could not 
fail to recognize that the tax was equal and proportionate. The tax was 
not arbitrary nor uncertain. Only the very young and the aged and infirm 
were exempt. It is said that one of the Lords Baltimore, being unmarried, 
was himself subject to the tax levied upon bachelors. The simplicity in 
levying and collecting the tax, moreover, commended it to the law-makers. 

But the poll tax in Maryland perished with the proprietary govern- 
ment. The political revolution of 1776 was preceded by a great upheaval in 
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society. The unequal distribution of real property began to be recognized, 
as well as the concentration of personal property into fewer numbers. The 
members of the provincial assembly felt that an institution that had out- 
grown its utility was not to be perpetuated on account of its antiquity. 
One of their first measures was to legislate against the poll tax. At the 
meeting of the provincial convention of Maryland, held Sunday, Nov. 3, 
1776, the “ Deciaration of Rights” was voted upon and adopted. Section 
13 declared that the “levying taxes by the poll is grievous and oppressive, 
and ought to be abolished.” * So utterly was it abolished that its name is © 
not even mentioned in the statutes of succeeding assemblies. Many polit- 
ical economists of the modern school utterly repudiate the poll tax. 
They cite the rebellions in England and France, produced by its enforce- 
ment, as an evidence of its unpopularity. Their criticisms relate doubtless 
more to the methods in which it was levied than to the tax itself. 

It is true in England the poll tax led to the rebellion of Wat Tyler and 
its consequent miseries ; in Maryland, however, it was long recognized as a 
very successful and economical method of raising a portion of the public 
revenue. 


JouHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
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In 1852, when Congress had under consideration the petition of the 
Orange and Alexandria railroad company of Virginia asking that the 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars which was furnished by the 
state of Virginia toward the erection of public buildings on the establish- 
ment of the permanent seat of government be paid to the said railroad 
company, together with the interest thereon (the company having become 
the assignee of the state of Virginia), all the facts relating to the location of 
the federal government were thoroughly investigated by the chairman of 
the Senate committee of claims, Richard Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, and 
embodied in his report. To rescue these interesting historical facts from 
the very seldom penetrated labyrinths of the ponderous congressional 
records, is my intention in this article. 

Refore the federal government had a permanent seat, the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, through their respective legislatures, 
had offered to Congress the use of all necessary buildings during the time 
it would hold its sessions in their respective states. On the 23d of Decem- 
ber, 1784, Congress passed a resolution for the erection of the necessary 
buildings for the permanent use of the Congress and public functionaries 
near the falls of the Delaware. 

An appropriation for this purpose was made, and commissioners were 
appointed tocarry it into effect, but no progress was made. In May, 1787, 
a resolution was offered to the effect that measures be taken for the erec- 
tion of the “necessary public buildings for the accommodation of Congress 
at Georgetown, on the Potomac river,” but the motion was lost. 

Soon after this the new constitution was adopted, leaving the resolution 
for the establishing of a seat of the federal government on the banks of 
the Delaware unexecuted. 

New York having appropriated its public buildings to the use of the 
new government, Congress met in that city. 

In May, 1789, Virginia offered to the federal government ten miles 
square of its territory in any part of that state which Congress might 
choose as the seat of the federal government. About the same time Mary- 
land made the same offer. These were the first movements, under the new 
constitution, toward the establishment of the seat of government. Nu- 
merous memorials and petitions followed from Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Maryland. 
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On the 5th of September, 1789, a resolution passed the house of repre- 
sentatives “that the government of the United States ought to be at 
some convenient place on the banks of the Susquehanna, in the state of 
Pennsylvania.” On the introduction of the bill to carry this resolution into 
effect much feeling was manifested by the southern members, and _partic- 
ularly by the members from Virginia, who contended that the banks of 
the Potomac was the most suitable place. The debate upon the introduc- 
tion of this bill was so hot that Mr. Madison declared that if the proceed- 
ings of that day had been foreseen by Virginia that state might not have 
become a party to the constitution. (See Annals of Congress, vol. i., page 
890.) This bill was passed by the House, but amended in the Senate by 
striking out all that part respecting the Susquehanna and designating Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, as the permanent seat of government, provided 
the state or citizens thereof gave security to pay one hundred thousand 
dollars for the erection of public buildings. These amendments were 
agreed to by the House, with an amendment that the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania should continue in force in the proposed district. The bill was then 
returned to the Senate, but the consideration of the house amendment 
was postponed to the next session. Both houses had, therefore, actually. 
agreed upon Germantown, but the bill failed on account of a slight amend- 
ment. 

Baltimore was proposed as the location at the next session of Congress, 
the citizens of that place having raised between twenty and thirty thousand 
pounds to erect suitable buildings, but the proposition was without effect. 

New York and Pennsylvania had gratuitously furnished “ elegant and 
convenient accommodation” for the use of the government during the 
eleven years that it was located within their respective limits, as it appears 
from the resolutions passed by Congress on its removal. They had offered 
to continue to do so. New Jersey had offered accommodations at Trenton. 
The citizens of Baltimore, through their representative, proposed to fur- 
nish money for the erection of the necessary buildings in that “ town” for 
the federal government. 

One hundred thousand dollars had been required to be paid by Pennsyl- 
vania or its citizens as a condition of the location of the government in 
that state. This was the condition of affairs when the propositions of 
Virginia and Maryland were brought forward to advance one hundred and 
ninety-two thousand dollars, to be applied towards erecting public build- 
ings at the permanent seat of the government of the United States on the 
banks of the Potomac. 

On the 31st of May, 1790, a bill was introduced in the Senate to deter- 
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mine “the permanent seat of Congress and the government of the United 
States.” On the 28th of June, of the same year, this bill being under con- 
sideration, memorials were read from citizens of Baltimore, and from 
inhabitants of Georgetown for the selection of those places, and a motion 
being made to insert “ on the river Potomac at some place between the 
mouths of the eastern branch of the Connogocheque, be, and the same is 
hereby accepted as the permanent seat of the government of the United 
States;” it passed in the affirmative. On the 22d of January, 1791, as ap- 
pears in the manuscript records in the office of the commissioner of public 
buildings, President Washington appointed Thomas Johnson and David 
Carroll, of Maryland, and David Stuart, of Virginia, commissioners, under 
the act of 16th of July, 1790, and on the 24th day of the same month he 
issued his proclamation fixing the “ location of one part of the said district 
of ten miles square” on the Virginia side of the Potomac and the “ other 
part’’ on the Maryland side. The commissioners met on the 12th of 
April, 1791, and proceeded to execute the duties of their trust. Their first 
object was to locate the city, acquire the title to the soil, and fix the sites 
for the principal public edifices, and, having accomplished these prelimi- 
naries, they applied to the president for the necessary funds to carry on 
their operations. As many of the public lots as could be properly disposed 
of were directed to be sold and the proceeds to be placed in the treasury, 
and application was made to the president for orders on the states of 
Maryland and Virginia for the installments pledged by those states. 

Inasmuch as the records show that the one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars was “ granted” by the State of Virginia for the erection of public 
buildings for the government, the senate committee on claims reported ad- 
versely to the claim of the Orange and Alexandria railroad company. The 
committee, however, recommended that twenty thousand dollars should 
be offered to New York and one hundred thousand dollars to Pennsyl- 
vania, because Congress and the public officers had occupied the public 
buildings fitted up by and belonging to New York, for a period of about 
one year and six months, and the public buildings of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia from the 6th of December, 1790, to about the close of the 
year 1800, a period of about ten years ; up to 1853 it does not appear that 
either state ever received anything more than thanks. 

Congress having, on the said 16th of July, 1790, passed an act in com- 
pliance with the invitation of Virginia and Maryland, locating the seat of 
government on the banks of the Potomac river, it became necessary for 
Virginia to pass another act, providing for the payment of the money. 
Accordingly, on the 24th of December, 1790, a bill was introduced into 
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the House of Delegates “ for granting to the President of the United 
States the sum of one hundred and twenty thousand dollars for erecting 
the-buildings on the Potomac river, agreeably to the resolution of the last 
assembly.” When the bill was passed, the title was amended by striking 
out the word “grant” and inserting ‘‘ advance,” and hence it was argued 
that Virginia did not intend to grant the money, but to loan it. No such 
inference is authorized by this circumstance. The word advance had been 
used in the original act, and it is presumed that the title of the bill was 
amended to make it conform thereto. Provision was only made for pay- 
ing the money agreed to be advanced, and which the president was author- 
ized to accept, and for a particular purpose. 

It has also been urged that the assumption of the state debts by the 
federal government was brought about by connecting it with the question 
of the federal district, and that Virginia was greatly displeased with such 
assumption, and would not, therefore, have been very likely to have given 
money to erect buildings, etc. The fact was admitted; “secession” and 
“ dissolution ” were spoken of at that early day; a “compromise” was 
resorted to; those who desired the location of the seat of government on 
the banks of the Potomac were gratified ; and those at the north, under the 
lead of Alexander Hamilton, obtained the funding system, and Pennsyl- 
vania lost the permanent seat of the federal government. It is true Vir- 
ginia was greatly displeased with the act funding the state debts, but Mr. 
Jefferson says the “ pill’’ was “sweetened” by a “ concomitant measure,” 
to wit : the location of the federal government on the banks of the Poto- 
mac. The following extract from Mr. Jefferson’s ‘“ Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence,” pages 448 and 449, volume 4, clearly proves how the business 
was managed. Mr. Jeffersonsays: ‘The great and trying question (the 
assumption of the state debts), however, was lost in the house of represent- 
atives. So high were the feuds excited by this subject, that, on its rejec- 
tion, business was suspended. Congress met and adjourned from day to 
day without doing anything, the parties being too much out of temper to 
do business together. The eastern members particularly, who with Smith, 
from South Carolina, were the principal gamblers in these scenes, threat- 
ened secession and dissolution. Hamilton was in despair. As I was going 
to the president’s onc day, I met him in the street. He walked me back- 
wards and forwards before the president’s door for half an hour.. He 
painted pathetically the temper into which the legislature had been 
wrought ; the disgust of those who were called the creditor states ; the dan- 
ger of the secession of their members, and the separation of the states. He 
observed that the members of the administration ought to act in concert ; 

Vor. XI.—No.—4. 
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that though this question was not of my department, yet a common duty 
should make it a common concern; that the president was the center on 
which all administrative questions ultimately rested, and that all of us 
should rally around him and support, with joint efforts, measures. approved 
by him; and that the question having been lost by a small majority only, 
it was probable that an appeal from me to the judgment and discretion of 
some of my friends might effect a change in the vote, and the machine of 
government, now suspended, might be again set in motion. I told him 
that I was really a stranger to the whole subject; that not having yet in- 
formed myself of the system of finance adopted, I knew not how far this 
was a necessary sequence ; that, undoubtedly, if its rejection endangered a 
dissolution of our Union at this incipient state, I should deem that the 
most unfortunate of all consequences, to avert which, all partial and tem- 
porary evils should be yielded. I proposed to him, however, to dine with 
me the next day, and I would invite another friend or two, bring them 
into conference together, and I thought it impossible that reasonable men, 
consulting together coolly, could fail, by some mutual sacrifices of opinion, 
to form a compromise which was to save the Union. The discussion took 
place. I could take no part in it but an exhortatory one, because I was a 
stranger to the circumstances which should govern it. But it was finally 
agreed to, that whatever importance had been-attached to the rejection of 
this proposition, the preservation of the Union and of concord among the 
states was more important, and that, therefore, it would be better that the 
vote of rejection should be rescinded, to effect which some members 
should change their votes. -But it was observed that this pill would be 
peculiarly bitter to the southern states, and that some concomitant meas- 
ures should be adopted to sweeten it a little to them. There had before 
been a proposition to fix the seat of government either at Philadelphia, or 
at Georgetown, on the Potomac; and it was thought that by giving it to 
Philadelphia for ten years, and to Georgetown permanently afterwards, 
this might, as an anodyne, calm, in some degree, the’ ferment which might 
be excited by the other measure alone. So two of the Potomac members 
(White and Lee, but White with a revulsion of stomach almost convul- 
sive) agreed to change their votes, and Hamilton undertook to carry the 
other point. In doing this, the influence he had established over the east- 
ern members, with the agency of Robert Morris, and those of the middle 
states, effected his side of the agreement, and thus the assumption was 
passed.” 

The following extracts from the speeches of members of congress in 
the debate upon the final passage of the bill locating the seat of the fed- 
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eral government where it now is, clearly show the views and understand- 
ing of those who passed the law. To ascertain what answer the law- 
makers would give to a question of construction, is always a good way to 
get the intention of the law: 

(Annals of Congress, volume 2, pages 1718 to 1731.) 

Mr. Lee, of Virginia, remarked : That while the present position contin- 
ued to be the seat of government, the agriculture of the states to the east- 
ward is invigorated and encouraged ; while that to the southward is lan- 
guishing and expiring. Hethen showed the fatal tendency of this prepon- 
derating encouragement to those parts of the country already considered 
as the strongest part of the Union; and from the natural operation of these 
principles he inferred that the interest of the southern states must be 
eventually swallowed up. The decision of the Senate (said he) affords a 
most favorable opportunity to manifest the magnanimity of ‘soul which 
shall embrace, upon an extensive liberal system, the best interests of the 
great whole. This cannot be done while the present unequal situation of 
the seat of government of the United States continues. Nations have 
their passions as well as individuals. He drew an alarming picture of the 
consequences to be apprehended from disunion, ambition and rivalship. 
He then gave a pleasing sketch of the happy effects to be derived from a 
national generous and equal attention to the southern and northern inter- 
ests. Will, gentlemen, said he, blast this prospect by rejecting this bill ? 
I trust they will not. 

“It is true,” said Mr. Lee, “ that the citizens of this place (New York) 
have put themselves to great expense to accommodate the government, and 
are entitled to much praise for their exertions; but he wished to take up 
the subject upon national grounds,” etc. Hethen moved that the papers 
received from the executive of Virginia be read, which was done. [It is 
presumed the papers alluded to were the resolutions of Virginia, offering 
money and land. | 

Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, said: It was unjust to the people of New 
York to remove from that city till the expense they had incurred was re- 
paid tothem. It was a breach of honesty and justice. It was injustice to 
the state—to the whole nation. He entered into a consideration of their 
sacrifices and services. He spoke in handsome terms of Pennsylvania; 
but he was afraid of their influence, and thought if they obtained the tem- 
porary seat of government, it could never be removed from Philadelphia. 

Mr. Madison remarked: Sir, we should calculate on accepting the bill 
as it now stands ; we ought not to risk it by making any amendments. We 
have it now in our power to procure a southern position; the opportunity 
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may not again speedily present itself. We know the various and jealous 
interests that exist on this subject. We should hazard nothing. If the 
Potomac is struck out, are you sure of getting Baltimore? May no other 
places be proposed? Instead of Baltimore, is it not probable we may have 
Susquehanna inserted—perhaps the Delaware? Make any amendment, 
sir, and the bill will go back to the Senate. Are we sure it will come into 
our possession again? By amending we give up a certainty for an uncer- 
tainty. In my opinion we shall act wisely if we accept the bill as it now 
stands: and I beg leave to press it on gentlemen not to accept of any 
alteration, lest it be wholly defeated, and the prospect of obtaining a south- 
ern position vanish forever. 

Mr. White, of Virginia: “ After the present ferment is subsided, this 
position (on the Potomac) will be considered as a permanent bond of 
union; and the eastern states will find their most essential interests 
promoted by the measure.” He adverted to the trade of Massachusetts, 
which, he said, was greater to Virginia than to the whole Union besides, 
“The southern states will be cordial in promoting their shipping and 
advancing their interests, when they observe that the principles of 
justice influence them on this great national question.” The bill finally 
passed, as we have seen, locating the seat of the federal government where 
it now is. Its history from that time is well known. To-day how justly 
proud can we be of our national capital! Do we ever hear the suggestion, 
“move the capital further west”? It is but a suggestion of the morbidly 
imaginative. Any change of the location would be but a change, no 
improvement. Standing one day in the great capitol building, beneath 
that mighty dome, typical of the solidity and magnificence of our country, 
it was a long time before I was conscious of the presence of an old friend 
standing by my: side. Till I had clasped his hand, he did not see me, 
being lost, also, in contemplation. “I have been thinking,” said he, “ of 
all the Fourth of July orations I ever heard or read, and now in my own 
heart, I can repeat that, which lL have often called spread-eagleism, ‘“‘ What 
a great nation is this of ours!’’ My thoughts were the same. 
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SIR HENRY CLINTON’S ORIGINAL SECRET RECORD OF PRIVATE DAILY INTELLIGENCE 


Contributed by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY Epwarp F. DELANCEY 
(Continued from page 507, Vol. X.) 


It will be seen that the next entry of 1st of April, 1781, is followed by a few entries of dates 
preceding that day, and then others in April again begin. They so appear in the manuscript 
volume, not having been entered in the regular order of their dates, by some mistake. 


Brookhaven* April 1 1781. 


Extract from a letter from Hassard 
Sir ‘ 

This is to inform you by a late rebel paper that one of the French frigates has 
arrived into New Port, with upwards of six hundred wounded men, and the report 
is, that they have had as mary killed, and by a boat from Nantucket they inform 
us that they saw the French fleet a standing into New Port, ten sail.t 


Extract from a letter from Rhode Island 25” February. 


The St. Emille a sixty-four gun ship, belonging to the French Squadron, was 
sent with’ two frigates upon a particular expedition to Chesapeake bay : having 
finished the business she was sent upon, she lay ten days in Hampton Road, where 
she took nine or ten British vessels with 500 soldiers on board: after which she 
sailed to rejoin her fleet, and on her passage fell in with and took the Romulus, a 
British 44 pierced for 50 guns and brought her safe into this port last night. 


* In Suffolk County, L. I., a town extending across the island from the Sound on the north, to 
the Ocean on the south. 

+ This refers to the battle between the French and English fleets under the Chevalier Destouches, 
and Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot respectively, on the 16th March, 1781. There were eight three-deck 
line-of-battle ships and four frigates on the English side, and eight three-deck line-of-battle ships 
and three frigates on the French side. The forces were nearly equal, the French having more men, 
the English more guns; The French squadron sailed from Newport on the 8th (followed on the 
oth by the English one from Gardiner’s Bay), and returned there on the 26th of March, five days be- 
fore the above letter was received. The battle was indecisive, but the British succeeded in getting 
into Chesapeake Bay and relieving Arnold, thus rendering nugatory the plan of Washington and 
Rochambeau for his capture or destruction. 
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N. B: The above extract of a letter is inserted in the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post of Saturday, March 2"4.* 


15% March 1781. 


Joseph Baity \eft Rnode Island the 26" of Feb’. He was sent by Doct Halli- 
burton,t who told him there was 1000 troops embarked on board the Men of War 
at that time. He says.it was impossible they could know what number were to be 
embarked, but that they were to sail for the Chesapeake the first Easterly wind. 
They had not at the time he came away destroyed any works or shipped any 
cannon: nor had they sent any stores out of the Island: no disposition was made 
then to quit this place. 

He came in by way of New London, but coukd not get off for the rebel whale 
boats ; he got on board the Admiral (Arbuthnot) on the 2" of March, and as he 
was returning was dfove ashore on Plumb Island,{ and having tried in vain to 
return to the Admiral he determined to come here by land. 

The conversation in general was that they wanted to take General Arnold, who 
they seemed to make personally their object. 


17% March 1781. 


Mr. Hicks \eft Maryland the 21* of February, came through Philadelphia, 
which place he left the 7" Inst. 

He saw the troops under La Fayette, he thinks about 7 or 800 go down the 
river, as they said against Arnold, who [he] was informed was their only object. 
He heard that Lord Cornwallis had crossed the Dan River. 

The friends to Government are in great spirits, more so than he has seen them. 
They are very much enraged at the new laws that have passed.§ 


*TIt refers to the first expedition to the Chesapeake under M. de Tilly to ‘‘ capture” Arnold, 
which was made.of no avail by the latter moving his much lighter vessels so far up the Elizabeth 
river, that the heavier French ships could not follow them. The only tangible result of the expe- 
dition being the capture of the frigate and other vessels mentioned. M. de Tilly sailed with three 
French men-of-war on Feb. oth, 1781, from Newport, and returned there on the 24th, having been 
gone but fifteen days.—Correspondence between the French Generals and Admirals and Washington 
in VII. Sparks. 

}Dr. John Haliburton was a physician of Rhode Island who went to Halifax after the war. 
He was a man of high character and a member of the council of Nova Scotia. His wife was Susanna 
Brenton, of R. I. Their son, born in R. I., was Sir Brenton Haliburton, chief justice of Nova Sco- 
tia. His son, Thomas I. Haliburton, was also a judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, th: 
author of the History of Nova Scotia and of ‘‘ Sam Slick,” and Acs son is the present distinguished 
barrister, Mr. R. G. Haliburton, of Ottawa. 

¢ At the eastern entrance of Long Island Sound. 

§ The very severe acts levying enormous taxes to carry on the war are here referred to. How 
very strong ‘‘the friends to Government ” in the Southern States were at this time, six years after 
the beginning of hostilities, is proven by General Greene himself. ‘‘ After crossing the Dan and 
collecting a few Virginia militia, finding the enemy had erected their standard at Hillsborough, 
and the people begun to flock to it from all quarters, either for protection, or to engage in the 
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17% March 1781 Col Robinson 


a“. pt Situation of the American Army at and in the Vicinity of pee 
River, 7", 8", and 9” of March. A 

eee at Pine’s Bridge,* under the command of Maj Maxwell, Col 
Hull’s absence who has gone to Boston 

About three miles to the northward of Croum Pond t is an engampment 
of the Rhode Island line: but the troops are drawn off to West Poin except 
part of two companies left to guard their baggage ¥ ‘ 

The New Hampshire line are encamped about four miles above th : 
tinental Village, within half a mile of the main road leading from Peeks Kill 
to Fish Kill, on the east side of said road. Their numbers at present dont ex- 
ceed..... 

The Connecticut line are encamped about six miles above said village, on 
the West side of said main road, about a mile distant therefrom and about 
one and a half mile distant from the North River. The encampment is situ- 
ated in a hollow, between two mountains, a large brook running between their 
huts, which are built to contain 3000 men, but deducting those detatched for 
the Marquis’s Corps and many on furlough their numbers at present does not 
exceed . 

The Massachusetts line, except those detached for the afore said purpose 
are chiefly at West Point. The issuing commissary says that provisions are 
issued to that Garrison and its Dependencies for 3000 men: but however 
that matter may be managed it is pretty certain that the garrison does not con- 
sists of more than half that number, to which may be added the New York 
brigade lately drawn from the northern frontier for the defence of that place, 
their number 400.,..... 

There is an encampment about four miles to the northward of West Point, 
near N.: Windsor consisting of about..... 


re 


service, I determined to recross at all hazards, and it was very fortunate that I did, otherwise Lord 
Cornwallis would have got several thousand recruits. Seven companies enlisted in one day. Our 
situation was desperate at the time we recrossed the Dan; our numbers were much inferior to the 
enemy, and we were without ammunition, provisions, or stores of any kind, the whole having retired 
over the Stanton river. However I thought it best to put on a good face and make the most of 
appearances.” And then, after showing how he led Cornwallis to think he was to be attacked, and 
stating the features of the country, he continues: ‘‘ Here has been the field for the exercise of gen- 
ius and an opportunity to practice all the great and little arts of war. Fortunately we have blun- 
dered through without meeting any capital misfortune.” —Letler of Greene to Reed of 18th March, 
1781. JI. Reed’s Reed 34. 

* On the Croton river ; the site is now nearly midway of the present artificial ‘‘ Croton Lake,” on 
its northerly side, in the manor of Cortlandt, and county of Westchester. 

+ Properly called Crom Pond, a hamlet and small lake in the manor of Cortlandt, Westchester 
county, N. Y., about three miles north of Pine’s Bridge. 
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The N. York Militia are ordered to be ready at.a Minutes Warning with 
eight days provisions. 

The flower of the army is gone with the Marquis for although they are called the 
Light Infantry, in detaching them no regard was had to Infantry as such. They 
marched with little or no baggage except some dismounted field Pieces and some 
ammunition, put up in boxes and called their general baggage. Its said General 
Wayne joined the Marquis with 400 Pensylvanians and that the whole made a forced 
march to Virginia. 

General Washington is gone to New Port: not a day passes but one or two 
expresses go to him. 

Parsons and many of the principal officers are absent from camp. 

One Smith, a clockmaker from N. York, with a number of hands, have been 
employed for two months past in collecting oars, and other materials in the back 
towns of Connecticut for building flat bottom boats and other craft in Wapping 
Creek near Fish kill, to the number of 5 or 600, as Smith says. 

If one was only to listen to information given by those who are so prejudiced as 
to exaggerate on one side and diminish on the other, little dependence could be 
made from such sources, but as the foregoing is derived from observation, and 
when that could not be made with propriety, from the undisguised narrations of 
those who may be considered as forming an intermediate class, it cannot be far 
from the mark: but such is the jealousy subsisting in their army since Arnold’s 
affair that it is difficult to come at the exact truth’ unless there was a confidant in 
their service at Every Capital Post. 


N. B: Those mentioned above to be stationed at Pine’s Bridge do not stay long 
in a place, but shift their quarters often in that neighborhood. The above estimate 
must not be depended on, for many days, as recruits are now coming in. 

K. M:* 


March 1781. 


Two Brigades are gone to the Southward from head quarters, which is at present 


* K, M.’s account of the cantonments and numbers of the American regiments in this letter are 
very accurate. Washington’s return of his forces to 1st April, 20 days later, was inclosed in his 
letter of the 8th of that month to the President of Congress. Writing to Laurens the very next 
day, 9th April, 1781, he says: ‘‘ Day does not follow night more certainly, than it brings with it 
some additional proof of the impracticability of carrying on the war without the aids you solicit. 
As an honest and candid man, as a man whose all depends on the final and happy termination of 
the present contest, I assert this, while I give it decisively as my opinion, that, without a foreign 
loan our present force, which is but the remnant of an army, cannot be kept together in this cam- 
paign, much less will it be increased and in readiness for another, * * * It is equally certain, 
that our troops are approaching fast to nakedness, and that we have nothing to clothe them with ; 
that our hospitals are without medicines, and our sick without nutriment except such as well 
men eat * * * But whyneed I run into detail when it may be declared in a word, that we are 
at the end of our tether, and that now or never our deliverance must come.”—VIII. Sparks, 7. 
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at Col: Dyes at Prickness.* It is expected a detachment is to be sent to West 
Point. Col: Brown with his Reg' of 6 months men went out against the Indians at 
Schoharie and were all killed or taken. General Washington is now on a journey 
through York State. He is raising 1500 men for 45 days, one part intended for 
Minisink and the rest for West Point fort.t 


19” March 1781. 
Col: Robinson. 


Winor [ Wynant] WitutaMson returned from Dutchess County where he has 
been for two months past. He says: 

“ One Brigade (formerly Poor’s) are hutted at Van Tassalls, three or four miles 
from Continental Village. 

Another at Continental Village, and along the road up to Hopper’s (called the 
“Soldiers fortune.” 

1000 at the forts on West Point—a small guard at Pine’s Bridge, a captain and 
25 men at Bedford—none but Militia and Refugees at Crum Pond. 

The militia of this Province and Connecticut are all under orders with eight 
days provisions. 

Washington went to the Eastward, but an Express was sent after him to bring 
him back. 

The tories in the Country are all in high spirits and say the War must soon be 
over, as the rebels cannot hold out much longer. 

They have a good many flat boats at Fishkill Landing and New Windsor, but 
none building in any part of the river, nor any preparations for it, that he could 
learn. 

There is a considerable quantity of flour and salt left at Davis’ store in Pough- 
kepsie, very little at Fishkill: there is a magazine of powder and some cannon 
there. He tells the same of Allen { that we have heard lately. 


March 22"* 1781, 
Cap’ Beckwith. 


Lieut’ Spencer, a continental officer, who is frequently at Spencer town in Con- 
necticut, comes across the Sound in a whale boat to Lloyd’s Neck, or that neigh- 
borhood, once a fortnight, or every three weeks, in order to procure intelligence. 
He goes mostly to one Thorne’s near the Church at Oyster Bay, but Sometimes to 
one Cornell’s, who lives in that part of the Island. Either of these two persons go 


* Col. Dey’s at Preakness, Bergen Co., New Jersey, is here meant. 

+ This statement appears mixed, and was probably made with the intention of not being clear. 
The expedition referred to, in which Col. Brown was killed, took place in 1780, the year preceding ; 
and Washington was not engaged in raising ‘‘ 45 days” men at the time mentioned. 

¢ Ethan Allen and his negotiations with the British. 
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to another man of the name of Thorne (brother to Thorne of Oyster Bay) who 
lives in a different part of the Island (the informant does not know where) who 
comes to New York and procures the information required. It is conveyed by this 
channel to Lieutenant Spencer, who very commonly remains concealed for three or 
four days upon the Island at Thorne’s or Cornell’s.* 


‘ ‘ 
* The above are simply details of the manner by which information from within the British 
lines came to the American headquarters. General Washington’s system for obtaining secret private 
intelligence was very thorough, extensive, and efficient. The foregoing letter gives a few details of 
but one of the channels through which that intelligence came. Washington kept the entire direction 
of this “‘ bureau,” as it may be called, in his own hands, not trusting it to any adjutant-general or 
other officer. He had many sources and methods of information, utterly unknown and unsuspected 
at the time, and each independent of all others. Thus he was able to know, determine, and weigh 
the value of each piece of information, and of each informant, for himself. Col. Elias Dayton, of 
New Jersey, was a trusted officer through whom he obtained intelligence west of the Hudson. 
That which was received via Long Island, to a great extent, but not entirely, came through Major, 
subsequently Colonel, Benjamin Tallmadge, a native of Long Island, and second son of the Rev. 
Benjamin Tallmadge, of Setauket, Suffolk Co. He began a secret correspondence with various 
parties within the British lines, under Washington’s directions, in 1778, and from that time till the 
end of the war he was engaged in this business, his brief but brilliant military expeditions on Long 
Island practically growing out of it. For this purpose he was stationed in the eastern part of 
Westchester County, New York, on the borders of the Sound, and of Connecticut, generally at 
~ Salem, Northcastle, or King street in Rye, within easy reach and command of the Sound, and also 
of the roads to the Highlands of the Hudson and New Windsor. Ina few letters referring to his 
private intelligence, Washington speaks of his informers as ‘‘ gentlemen ” ; that to Gov. Livingston, 
of New Jersey, of 8th April, 1781, telling him of an alleged plan for his assassination and that of 
three others, one of whom was Washington himself, isan example. VII. Sparks 471. His views 
and descriptions of the ‘‘ private intelligence’ he wanted are fully set forth in the following letter 
to Col. Tallmadge, written at the very time we are considering: 


To Major Benjamin Tallmadge New Windsor, 30 April 1781 
Dear Sir 
Fully impressed with the idea of the utility of early, regular, and accurate communication 
,of the kind in contemplation, I shall make no difficulty in acceding to the proposal contained 
in your private letter from Newport. But at the same time that Iam engaging in behalf of the 
United States a liberal reward for the services of the C s (two spies in New York: who, according 
to Mr. Sparks, assumed the names of ‘‘ Samuel Culper” and ‘‘ Culper Junior”) of whose fidelity 
and ability I entertain a high opinion, it is certainly but reasonable, from patriotism and every 
other principle, that their exertions should be proportionably great, to subserve essentially the inter- 
ests of the public. All the interior and minute arrangements of the correspondence I request that 
you will settle with them as expeditiously and advantageously as may be, and especially that 
you will urge in very forcible terms, the necessity of having the communication as circumstantial, 
frequent, and expeditious as possible. 

The great objects of information you are very well acquainted with ; such as arrivals, embarka- 
tions, preparations for movements, alterations of positions, situations of posts, fortifications, garri- 
sons, strength or weakness of each, distribution and strength of corps, and in general, everything 
which can be interesting and important for us to know. 

Besides these, you are also sensible there are many things upon a smaller scale, which are 
necessary to be reported, and that whatever intelligence is communicated ought to be, not in general 
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April 5 1781. 


Copy of a letter (inclosed in one from W. J. Ogden of the above date) dated Elizabeth- 
town 31° March 1781. 
Dear Sir 
A Gent: arrived here last night from Philadelphia and says there has been an 
action between Lord Cornwallis and Gen' Green, on the 16" Ins’t at Guilford 


terms, but in detail, and with the greatest precision. At present I am anxious to know (for the re- 
ports have been very numerous, vague, and uncertain), whether another embarkation is preparing, 
and if so, to what amount, and where destined, what the present force of the enemy is, particularly 
on Long Island, in New York and at King’s bridge ; what corps are at the latter place, how strong, 
and where posted exactly; and indeed, what the situation, prospects, and designs of the enemy are, 


so far as they can be penetrated. 
Tam &c 
G* Washington 


This letter is in the eighth volume of Sparks’s writings of Washington. Tallmadge began to 
obtain private intelligence from the British, in Philadelphia, in December, 1777. In 1778, he him- 
self says, ‘‘ This year I opened a private correspondence with some persons in New York which 
lasted through the war. How beneficial it was to the commander-in-chief is evidenced by his con- 
tinuing the-same to dhe close of the war. I kept one or more boats continually employed in crossing 
the Sound on this business.” Sometimes he ventured over to Long Island himself, but this was on 
rare occasions. His agents were in all parts of the Island. When peace was announced in 1783, 
he says, ‘“I found it necessary to take some steps to insure the safety of several persons within the 
enemy’s lines, who had served us faithfully and with intelligence during the war. Assome of these 
were to be considered of the Zery character, who would be very obnoxious when the British army 
should depart, I suggested to Gen. Washington the propriety of my being permitted to go to New 
York under the cover of a flag. This he very readily granted, and I proceeded to New York, where 
I was surrounded by British troops, tories, cowboys, and traitors. By the officers of the army and 
navy I was treated with great respect and attention, especially by the commander-in-chief, Sir Guy 
Carleton, at whose table I dined with the commanding officers of the navy and others of high 
situation. * * * * While at New York I saw and secured all who had been friendly to us 
through the war, and especially our emissaries, so that not one instance occurred of any abuse after 
we took possession of the city where protection was given or engaged.” —~ 7al/madge's Private Auto- 
biography for his Children, pp. 29, and 61, 62. 

Each prominent leader in the war had also his own private agents and means of obtaining infor- 
mation from the enemy. These of Gov. Livingston, of New Jersey, were remarkably good, 
and his intelligence full and correct. So were those of John Jay, and Gov. George Clinton, and 
General Heath. Some of the prominent persons within the enemy’s lines, trusted and lauded by 
the British commanders and officials then, and usually believed now to have been strong tories, were 
in fact whig spies ; a few from pure motives, but most for gain, as is always the case in all wars, in 
all nations, and among all peoples. Jones in his ‘‘ History of New York During the Revolutionary 
War,” tells us that while he was a prisoner of war in Connecticut, in the winter of 1779, Col. 
Stephen Moylan, of the Pennsylvania Horse, then quartered there, told a gentleman (meaning him- 
self) in a conversation one evening ‘‘ that not a return of the number and state of the British army at 
New York had been made to General Clinton (Sir Henry) for the last two years, but that General 
Washington received a copy of it in 24, or at most in 48 hours, after its delivery to the commander-in- 
chief,” vol. ii., p. 210. Thesame author also states that ‘‘ he heard the British adjutant-general and 
his deputy aver in public company that a letter of Mr. Smith (Joshua Hett Smith) to Governor George 
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Court house, and that Green retreated with the loss of 400 killed and wounded and 
four pieces of cannon, and that night hindered Lord Cornwallis’s pursuit. 


From the same April 5 1781. 
I have now from a Continental officer who has seen a letter from an officer 
with General Green, that the loss sustained was 290 Continentals killed and missing, 


and that no mention is made of the militia. 
I am Ys T—* 


Copy of a letter from Hassard r'cd April 5” dated April 4 from Long Island, 


Sir 

This is to inform you that there is a rebel Major in Easthampton, by the 
name of Davis, from Connecticut, who is getting money and goods for Congress, 
and offers the people’s Estates who are away as security. The rebels are in high 
spirits. Mrs. Smith and Capt. Rose at the Fire place say England must soon give 
up now that Holland has joined America. 

James T. Hassard. 
4 April 1781. 

Usal Woodruff \eft Elizabethtown last Saturday night. He saw a man who 
came from a place fifty miles to the northward of Gen Green’s army, who says, 
that Lord Cornwallis defeated him in an engagement about a fortnight ago in 
North Carolina, that the rebels had 700 men killed on the spot. That they had 
repulsed Lord Cornwallis several times, but he had at last prevailed. - That Green 
next morning collected his troops and meant to hazard a second engagement, but 
the militia absolutely refused to fight. + 


Clinton, containing every information relative to the state of the garrison, the troops, and fleet at 
New York, was intercepted, the latter end of October, of the year 1781, and brought to their office ; 
that it was in Smith’s proper handwriting ; that it was delivered to General Clinton; but that so 
far from any notice being taken of it, the author was still harboured, caressed, and entertained.”— 
Vol. ii., p. 209. This incident occurred the October following the July of the very year in which 
this volume of Sir Henry Clinton’s private intelligence ends—1781; and the ‘‘ adjutant-general and 
his deputy” mentioned are the very two officers, Major Oliver DeLancey and Captain Beckwith, 
' to whom this Private Intelligence was reported, and by whom it was recorded as we now have it. 
Had the succeeding volume of these Headquarters Records only accompanied the one now in Dr. 
Emmett’s possession, we should, perhaps, have learned more about this letter of Smith’s to George 
Clinton. The way Sir Henry treated it goes far to explain why all the full and correct private in- 
telligence now first brought to light and printed, and which was then continously laid before him, 
does not seem to have been taken advantage of in any way. 

* Washington, in a letter to Gen. Lincoln, of the 4th April, one day before that in the text, 
also puts the loss in Continentals at 290, and makes no mention of the militia—precisely the same 
information. Sparks, in a note, states that the ‘‘ 290” only included Continental soldiers ; that the 
Virginia militia had 15 killed, 67 wounded, and 322 missing ; the North Carolina militia, 6 killed, 
5 wounded, and 563 missing ; and that, in both cases, the ‘‘ missing”* went home, very few being 
taken. Vol. VII., 466 

+ Meaning that they went home, as above stated. 
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The Marquis la Fayette was at Annapolis eight days ago waiting for the French. 
That he heard the French fleet were beat off, and was waiting to receive further 
orders, before he moved from that place. 

Col: Dayton is ill at Chatham: He has but one company of light Infantry with 
him. 

Woodraff has not seen Mr. J ne lately. They are not on good terms, 
W: says he is very intimate with Dayton* and several other rebel officers. 

A Captain Schudder commands at Elizabethtown—he has about 40 men. 
They do not lie in tuwn at night, since the late alarm. 

The country people are in very low spirits on account of Green’s defeat. 


April 21 1781. Col. Robinson. 


Wynant Williamson, ¢ who I had sent out for information respecting the High- 
lands, and directed him to go to a particular friend { who lives very near West 
Point: he returned this day and says he saw my friend, was with him a whole day 
(last Thursday) and had the information from him. 


Sig. B: Robinson. 


West side of the River. 

Gen! Washington’s Head Quarters at Elises § House, New Windsor. 

New York Regiment, commanded by Col: Van Schaick in the main fort called 
Fort Clinton. 

The Bay forces towards the Furnace, three miles from the Point. 

All the forces on the west side is about 500. The redoubts on the West side 
eight or ten artillerymen and a sergeants guard in each. No other guards nor 
patrols on the West Side except the Camp guards. 

The gates are shut at gun firing and no person admitted inor out. They are at 
Work on the road over Butter hill. Their main stores at Fort Clinton. They have 
reserved stores in each Work in case of an attack. The stores on the beach || is 
where they draw provisions from. General Knox with a Regiment of Artillery is 
at Washington’s quarters. 

General Heath commands at West Point. 





* Col. Elias Dayton. 

+ The same person whose information of 19th March has been given. He was one of Col. B. 
Robinson’s agents to get intelligence. 

¢ Who this “‘ particular friend” of Col. Robinson, living in 1781 so near his old home, opposite 
West Point, was, is not known. 

§ This should be ‘‘Ellison’s.” William Ellison was a gentleman possessing a large landed 
property at New Windsor, where his house was occupied for a long time by Washington. The 
troops were also, at times, cantoned upon his estate, part of which still belongs to, and is occupied 
by his great-grandchildren, some bearing the name of Ellison, others that of Morton. 

| The shore of the North River. 
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East side of the River. 

200 of the continental line commanded by Col. Darby under Bull hill. 

The New Hampshire line at Cannoputs hollow in number about 600—5o0o are 
just inoculated. 

The two redoubts on the East side are commanded by Captain Johnson, with 
one company of men. 

Col Smith with one Regiment of about 100 men, on Hyatt’s hill East of Doctor 
Perrye. 

Part of Col Hansens Regimt at Fishkill commanded by Major Twing. * 


N. B. They have about 50 flat bottom boats, chiefly at Stoney Point. One 
company at Stoney Cove at Verplancks. Two field pieces on one side and three 
on the other——-No works of consequence. Some boats repairing at Wappingers 
Creek. 


23d April 1781. 
Copy of a letter from Mr. Isaac Ogden. ¢ 
Sir 
A person from Newark just now informs me that four whale boats from 
Brunswick are to make a descent on Long Isiand on Monday Evening next. His 
information seems to well founded——-He is the same person that brought to the 
Mayor { the intelligence of the last attempt, when they took off the Brunswick 


Major—Your obt serv’t 
I. Ogden. 
Major de Lancy. 


Copy of aletter from Hiram. 
24” April, 1781. 

Sir 
The business I had to negotiate with Gen' P——-s after my return home, I paid 
the utmost attention to, and in order to break the ice (as says the vulgar adage) I 
found myself under the necessity of summoning what little address I was master 
of, in order to secure myself a retreat, should the matter I had to propose prove 
dis-agreeable to P——-s._ Therefore after giving him a satisfactory account of my 
commercial negotiation (which I knew would be alluring to him) I introduced the 
other branch. of my business in the following manner. I told him that in justice to 
the confidence he reposed in me, I conceived myself in duty bound to conceal no 
material circumstance from him, which may in any respect affect him. Impressed 
with this sense I begged leave to communicate the substance of a conversation I 
had with a gentleman at New York, whom I knew to be in the highest confidence 


* It is uncertain from the writing whether this name is ‘‘ Twing” or ‘‘ Turney” in the original. 
+ Of New Jersey, mentioned in note to Bruen’s Information of 1oth Feb., ante. 
¢ David Matthews, Mayor of New York. 
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with the Commander-in-chief. This gentleman I told him hearing of my being in 
town with a flag and knowing I had many friends in it, who, notwithstanding our 
differing in political sentiments, were attached to me, he, therefore, made use of 
some of them to acquaint me that he wished for an interview for the purpose of 
conferring on a subject, the nature of which was no way inconsistent with strict 
honor. I accordingly waited on him at the appointed hour, when a conversation 
of the following import occurred. 

“T understand said the Gentleman that you are intimately acquainted with G— 
Par—s” I answered in the affirmative. “ Dont you judge him to be a gentleman 
possessed of too much understanding and liberality of sentiment, to think that the 
welfare of his country consists in an unnatural alliance with the Enemies to the 
Protestant religion, a perfidious nation, with whom no faith can be long kept, as all 
the nations of Europe have experienced?” I answered that I knew G—l P—s 
to be a Gentleman of abilities, but could not judge of his feelings toward that 
nation, otherwise than by observing no great cordiality subsisting between him and 
the gentry of that nation, in our service. “The terms offered by the parent state” 
(continued the gentleman) are so liberal and generous, that I wonder at any gentle- 
man of an enlarged and liberal mind, giving his assistance in prolonging the 
calamities of his Country, and as General P—s is well known to possess these 
talents as well as great influence in the army and country, Government would wish 
to make use of him for the laudable and honorable purpose of lending his aid in 
terminating this unhappy war in an amicable Re-union with the parent State : 
should he undertake it, Government will amply reward him, both in a lucrative and 
honorary way and manner, besides, I super-added, making a provision for his 
son.” 

Thus, Sir, have I been necessitated to use all this circumlocution in order to 
convince him of the delicacy observed in making the above propositions, and that 
nothing was intended inconsistent with the purest principles of honor. 

During this conversation I observed that he listened with uncommon attention, 
and as it grew very late, he said it wasa matter which required deliberation, he 
therefore postponed it to another opportunity. 

Next morning he sent for me and resumed the subject of our last or preceding 
nights discourse. He said he had weighed the matter and found himself, upon 
the strictest examination, disposed to a reconciliation and to effect which he would 
use his influence and lend his aid to promote it, but that he saw the embarrass- 
ments in his way in regard to inculcating such principles in the army, though he 
did not doubt, but in time, he could bring the officers of the Connecticut line over 
to his opinion. That in order to effect it, he thought he could do it more to the 
purpose by resigning his Commission, which would save every appearance of those 
honorary ideas, inseparable from the military profession ; that he would draw after 
him the officers above referred to, who look up to him as a father, and that their 
joint influence would be exerted among the citizens, which would turn the tables 
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in favor of Government in our State: but in consideration of those services, he 
must have a reasonable and meet compensation for his Commission, it being all he 
had to depend upon. 

Thus, Sir, have I given you a faithful account of this business and shall wait on 
you for your further direction at any hour you may please to appoint, when I may 
have the honor of relating other circumstances relative to it which would be rather 
tedius to commit to writing. 

I shall be in a situation this summer (I hope) to render essential service, 
having carried my election against Judge Sanford, who is one of the first families 
in the place. It is needless to observe that in the general assembly of Connecticut, 
enter all the material concerns of our political system: that secret advices from 
Congress, from Washington, and from abroad, are there canvassed, the early knowl- 
edge of which may be of consequence in order to avail yourself of it. 


I am &c Ys W. H* 
To Major DeLancy &c. &c. 


25” April 1781. 


Memorandums taken of a conversation with Hiram. 


He promises to get from Gen' Pa——s the following information, 

The exact state of West Point. 

What Troops. 

What Magazines. 

What new Works & how many Guns. 

Who commands. ~ 

If there is a boom below Fort Clinton. 

He is to let me know what P. s wish is, how we can serve him and the 


““ 


* The above is another letter of William Heron, of Reading, Connecticut, the ‘‘ place” 
alluded to. Stated in the heading, ‘‘ From Hiram,” it is signed with his own initials ‘‘ W. H.” 
See note to ‘‘ Letter in cypher from Connecticut, received Feb. 4th, 1781,” above mentioned, for 
a full account of Heron, (p. 416, vol. X. Mag. Am. History). 

Throughout this letter and the memorandums following it, the initials, with the dashes, and in part 
small letters of the name of the general mentioned, are given exactly as they are in the original MS. 

As this letter was received in New York on the 24th February, 1781, its author probably 
brought it himself ; for, as he was sent for next day, the 25th, in accordance with the suggestion! 
towards its close, either by the adjutant-general, to whom it was addressed, or by the deputy-adju- 
tant, whichever transacted the business, to converse with on its subject, he must then have been 
in the city. The next entry isa memorandum of the conversation that then occurred, and also 
of a second conversation on the same day. The name of the son of Gen. Parsons, mentioned in 
this letter, was Enoch. The ‘‘ Judge Sanford” whom Heron defeated for the assembly in the 
spring of 1781, was Lemuel Sanford, county judge of Fairfield Co., Ct. After the war a fev years 
the judge’s son, also named Lemuel, married Mary Heron, a daughter of William Heron, the 
“ Hiram ” of this intelligence.— 7odd’s Hist. Reading. 

Heron seems to have acted on the hint of Parsons’s aid, Oliver Lawrence, about him (of March 
11th, ate) very quickly. 
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methods he means to point out himself. He is to tell him, he can no way serve us 
so well as continuing in the army ; that the higher his command, the more material 
service he can render—he is to promise him great rewards for any services he may 
do us. He isto hold up the idea of Monk to him, and that we expect from his 
services an end to the War. That during the time he continues in their army, he 
shall have a handsome support and should he be obliged to fly, to remind him of 
the Example & situation of: Arnold. 

I am to hear from him on Friday next when he will let me know how far he has 
operated on Pa——s. I shall tell him further what steps to take. 

He is to go to Hartford and attend the Assembly, from whence he will collect 
minutes and in the Month of June will transmit them to the General. 

He makes no doubt of bringing Par s to do what we wish 

Marks to go on Friday for letters to Buckleys.* 





Further conversation with Hiram 25™ April. 

He says very few of the three years men, who were to be engaged last January 
have joined Washington’s army. It is not expected by the most sanguine that an 
army can be raised. 

He knows of no enterprise which the French may have in contemplation. A 
report [is] forwarded in the country that two frigates were arrived in Newport from 
France, but he could not trace the author, and no official account had been sent to 
Head Quarters. 

Vermont, he thinks, will revolt. 

The disaffection increases daily in Connecticut and New York governments. 
Their cattle and property are frequently sold to pay the taxes. 


Extract of a letter from Chew. 
28” April 1781. 


Mr Harris the person sent to the East end of Long Island, not being able to 
procure a horse did not get to Sag Harbour before the 19™ last. Major Davis, a 
Continental officer, who is said to have come from Connecticut to buy clothing for 
the Connecticut line, for which he (having procured it) paid hard money, left that 
place in great haste on information that some Refugee boats were at the Canoe 
place—f The Refugees arrived at Sag Harbour time enough to take him and the 


* Buckley lived near Fairfield, Conn., and was a person through whom intelligence was sent for 
Sir H. Clinton, as appears from a subsequent entry in this ‘‘ Private Intelligence.” 

+ “ Chew” was probably Joseph Chew, of New London, Ct., who, according to Sabine, ‘‘ was 
a commissary in the royal service,” and who, in 1777, four years before, had been taken prisoner at 
Sag Harbor. 

¢ ‘‘ The Canoe Place” was the narrow isthmus, forming the portage or crossing between Peconic 
Bay, an arm of the Sound on the north side, and Shinnecock Bay, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south side of Long Island, over -~hich boats.were hauled from one side to the other when on the 
marauding expeditions of the day. 

Vor. XI.—No. 1.--5 
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goods, to the amount of £2000, but by pursuing a whale boat instead of going into 
the harbour they missed the object. One Isaacs * of East Hampton was privy to 
this transaction. 


The following extract of the same letter was sent to the Admgral- t 


On the 19" Inst a fleet of 21 sail, one of them a 64 gun ship, two or three 
frigates, the others transports and Armed Vessels, left New Port.—At Block Island 
a man who saw them at that Island told him they were steering South East. The 
same day a body of troops set out from thence, as was said, to join Washington, to 
the amount of about 2000 men; this he heard from a man who saw them on the 
Road between Rhode Island and New London. 

One French line of Battle Ship had her masts out, another was repairing and 
the Romulus was getting ready to be hove down. N. B. A paragraph in the same 
letter mentioning privateers, whale boats, &c, follows this, but not here copied. f 


Intelligence ——— Supposed of this date—28" April: 


There is a plan on foot to form an attack or surprise on the troops and garrison 
of Lloyd’s Neck, and unless some violent exertions by the vessels and boats there, 
tis very probable it will be effected § 

The French troops are on their march for the North River, and it is said are to 
take post with some Continental troops at White Plains 


* In June, 1779, Aaron Isaacs, of Suffolk Co., N. Y., then a detained refugee at Hartford, Ct., 
petitioned the Connecticut authorities for leave to go to East Hampton for a horse and some flax, 
—Rev. Inc. Suffolk Co., p.79. He was probably the man here mentioned. 

+ Arbuthnot. 

¢ This ‘‘ Extract” refers to the sailing of the French fleet for Virginia, and the first movement of 
Rochambeau’s army on their way to join Washington at Whiteplains, N. Y. The ‘‘ Romulus” 
was the British frigate captured by de Tilly, during the first brief French expedition to the Chesa- 
peake from Rhode Island, above mentioned. 

§ This plan proposed on April 6th, 1781, by Major Tallmadge, and assented to by Washington 
on the 8th, was, that two French frigates, supported by a body of troops in boats under Tallmadge, 
should make the attack in the absence of the British fleet. It failed, because no French ships could 
then be obtained for the purpose. Tallmadge in his letter tells Washington that ‘‘ there appears to 
have been a regular system adopted to open a more effectual communication with the disaffected in 
Connecticut. Chains of intelligence which are daily growing more and more dangerous, and the 
more injurious traffic are but two fatal consequences of this system. My informer has requested me 
to propose to your Excellency a plan to break up the whole body of these marauders.” Washing- 
ton’s reply, agreeing to the plan, contains this illustration of his own method of obtaining secret 
intelligence through Tallmadge : ‘‘ In the mean time I wish you to be as particular as possible, in 
obtaining from your friend an accurate account of the enemy’s strength on York, Long, and Staten 
Islands, specifying the several corps and their distributions. This, I think, from the enemy's 
weak state may be procured with more facility and accuracy than at any former period. I wish to 
know also the strength of the last detachment from New York, and of what troops it was composed.” — 
Precisely the same kind of information as to Clinton’s army, that we find by this ‘‘ Private Intelli- 
gence” Clinton obtained as to his army.—VIII. Sparks, 3 and 4. 
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Violent measures are pursuing by Connecticut, and have nearly prepared the 
minds of the people to receive any proposals for peace—their taxes are insupport- 
able. 

General Waterbury * puts the violent laws in force on the lines. He has 
whipped a number and sent to the mines others, who were charged with breaking 
the laws. 


April 29 1781. 5 o'clock A. M. \ 


Col Robinson, 1: S: who was despatched the 24" inst to obtain intelligence from 
Rhode Island, is just returned. 

Reports—that ‘‘he crossed the Sound from.the Oyster Pondsf to the Rope 
Ferry{ the 26" at night.” 

That “he then met his friends from Rhode Island, who had come off on pur- 
pose to get an opportunity to send the following intelligence to us”—viz ; 

That the whole of the French navy and some transports, with 2500 troops on 
board were to sail (at farthest on this day the 29") as it was imagined for the 
Chesapeake, supposing our fleet so disabled as not to be able soon to follow them. 
The French troops had marched to Providence for a few days then returned and 
immediately embarked -—— 

That “this day se’ night 20 transports sailed from Rhode Island, with pro- 
visions, supposed for the West Indies, but does not know what convoy they had. 

That “the Rebels are using every method in their power to forward recruits to 
Washington’s army and are pretty successful 

The French frigate Hermione is arrived at Rhode Island. The Deane frigate 
at Boston. 


30” April— 


Jn. Trubody \eft East Hampton last Thursday says he heard seventeen ships, 
two of them Frigates, had Sailed from Rhode Island, on ‘Thursday se’ night sup- 
posed for Old France and that the French troops had marched to Providence, in 
order to join Gen' Washington’s army. He did not hear of anything having sailed 
from Rhode Island since that time. 





Extract of a letter from Capt Marquard to Capt Beckwith, May 6th 1781. 


I am just informed that a body of troops. are now on their march from Rhode 
Island towards the North River: They are hourly expected in the Highlands 
above Peekskill where the ground for their encampment has been already marked 


out. 

* Gen. David Waterbury, Jr., of Stamford, Ct. 

+ The Northeasternmost end of Long Island. 

¢ The ‘‘ Rope Ferry ” was across Niantic Bay, in Connecticut, a little west of New London. 
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The Rebel detachments at Croton River have been reinforceed—Colonel Green 
commands them.* 
Major De Lancey &c &c. 


Copy of a letter to Major Brown dated 10 May. 

Dear Sir 

Enclosed you have the last Chatham paper, in return please to send your latest. 
If you have not sent my p——1 before this reaches you, be pleased to send it by 
the bearer Mr E: J: who will take particular charge of it &c—A gentleman this | 
moment arrived from Philadelphia, says, there has been a battle fought lately be- 
tween Gen! Philips and Steuben, which lasted two hours; the latter retreated with 
the loss of about 80 killed and console themselves by saying they made a good 
retreat and took up a bridge of importance and saved themselves: It was nigh 
Petersburgh in Virginia. The Marquis was expected to join Steuben in a day or 


two after the battle.t 
&c signed (Trusty {— 


Extracts of letters from a gentleman in Philadelphia to Captain Beckwith, received the 
12” of May 
April 21" 
The Trumbull Frigate is preparing to go out on a cruize; Paul Jones in the 
Ariel has his sails bent in order to return with dispatches to France. These dis- 
patches if you can but catch them, I think will discover our nakedness.§ 


April 23° 


A small fleet of foraging vessels convoyed by three armed schooners and com 


* Col. Christopher Greene, of Rhode Island, who was killed at the surprise of Pine’s Bridge by 
Col. James de Lancey’s corps, on May 14th, 1781, just eight days after the receipt of this letter of 
Capt. Marquard. 

+ Jefferson on 9th May (one day only before the above letter to Major Brown) wrote Washington 
from Richmond, thus: ‘‘ They (the enemy) marched up to Petersburgh, where they were received 
by Major-General Baron Steuben, with a body of militia, somewhat under one thousand, who, 
though the enemy were two thousand three hundred strong, disputed fhe ground very handsomely 
two hours, during which the enemy gained one mile only and that by inches. Our troops were 
then ordered to retire over a bridge, which they did in perfectly good order. * * * * An in- 
feriority of numbers obliged our force to withdraw about twelve miles upwards, till more militia 
should be assembled. The enemy burnt all the tobacco in the warehouses at Petersburgh and its 
neighborhood. They afterwards proceeded to Osborne’s (City Point) where they did the same, and 
also destroyed the residue of the public armed vessels, and several of private property, and then 
came to Manchester, which is on the hill opposite this place.” —IITI. Rev. Corr. 307. 

¢ The opening paragraphs of this letter of ‘‘ Trusty ” are somewhat enigmatical ; the second is 
evidently a demand for the writer’s pay. 

§ Paul Jones arrived at Philadelphia in the Ariel with a cargo of military stores, clothing, etc. 
from L’Orient, on the 18th Feby., 1781, and remained there ‘till the time mentioned in the next 
entry of May 4th. 
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manded by Paul Jones’s Lieutenant are now gone down the river in order to collect 
all they can get near the shore in the Delaware. Our spirits are up again ; nineteen 
sail of vessels have arrived in this Port within the last Three or four days, with mer- 
chandise from the West Indies. Many of them from the Havanah, which brought 
in real specie, upwards of one hundred & sixty thousand dollars, in exchange for 
flour: this dour most certainly did in a very great degree enable the Spaniards to 
fit out their expedition against. Pensacola ; which had actually sailed before those 
vesse’s left the Havanah. 


May 4”. 

The French Frigate Hermione is returned to this Port for provisions, and is now 
loading. The Trumbull and Ariel are still here and the Fair American Privateer, 
which are all the ships of War now in port 

The Revolution, a private ship of twenty Gurs sailed on a cruize, a few days 
ago 

From thirty to forty Merchant vessels (mostly armed) are in Port, and loading 
- with Tobacco for France. The late arrivals from the Havanah and France, has raised 
the drooping spirits of the traders of this place exceedingly. How has it happened, 
that such a number got in, with solittle loss? Is it possible that they will return 
with as little? They will sail again very shortly.* 


Copy of Letter to Capt Beckwith, 


dated Shrewsbury,t May 13 1781 

Dear Sir 

Nothing material has turned up since I wrote you last from Philadelphia 
except the fall of the paper money. Old Continental dollars are now at about 8 or 
goo for one: the new State money about six for one and in bad credit even at that : 
no person can make any considerable purchase of any kind of property Either in 
town or country with paper at all : The Assemblies of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
are summoned to meet on the Solemn occasion {[—Distractions amongst the people 


* The inaction of Admiral Arbuthnot in not intercepting the vessels referred to, is mentioned ine 
many accounts of this period of the war very unfavorably to his reputation. 

+ In Monmouth Co., New Jersey, west of Long Branch. ° 

¢ Six days prior to the date of the above letter, the following striking incident, illustrative of 
the then monetary condition in Philadelphia, occurred : ‘‘ May 7th. The Congress is finally bank- 
rupt! Last Saturday a large body of the inhabitants, with paper dollars in their hats by way of 
cockades, paraded the streets of Philadelphia, carrying colors flying, with a DOG TARRED, and in- 
stead of the usual appendage and ornament of feathers, his back was covered with the Congress 
paper dollars. This example of disaffection, immediately under the eyes of the rulers of the re- 
volted provinces in solemn session at the State House assembled, was directly followed by the jailer 
(the jail was on Walnut and Sixth streets directly in the rear of the State House where the congress 
sat), who refused accepting the bills in purchase of a glass of rum, and afterwards by the traders 
of the city, who shut up their shops, declining to sell any more goods but for goldor silver. It was 
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are daily increasing—our Governor Reed is getting into the utmost disgrace amongst 
all ranks of people.* 

+ On Thursday Evening last a ship belonging to Philadelphia arrived at that 
place in thirty two days from L’Orient ; the Captain of which reports “ that a very 
large fleet had actually Sailed from Brest about the 22"? of March, destined for 
the East Indies, the West Indies, and North America: and that those destined for 
America consisted of Ten Sail of the line and ten thousand troops, to Rendezvous at 
Rhode Island. How much of this account is true I cannot say, but certain it is, 
this is the account he brings. 





N.B. Copies of the above from the place marked with + were sent to the 
Admiral,+ &c. &c. 


Extract of a letter from Captain Beckwith, dated 16” May, 1781. 

Dear Sir 

Captain Hatfield{ informs me that he has received information from 
Jersey, that above one hundred of the detachment of the Jersey troops, sent with 
Fayette to the Southward, had deserted to us somewhere near Petersburgh, & 
nearly in one body : this was mentioned by an Officer of the Jersey troops quartered 
near Chatham. He likewise tells me that the twelve month men are under orders to 
march towards the frontiers, the Indians being very troublesome in that Quarter. 

Yrs G. B. 
Major DeLancey &c. &c. 
16% May 1781 


Mr Rivingston’s humble respects & informs Major De Lancey that Mr Stedman 
of Philadelphia has just communicated as follows, derived from a channel he can 
assuredly rely on 

Mr Jos: Reed Chief of the Executive Council of Pensylvania has with his family 
been obliged by the mob of Philadelphia to fly for protection on Board Le Her- 
mione, bound for Rhode Island. The Roebuck man of War is doing duty for that 
frigate off the Delaware. 


declared also by the popular voice, that if the opposition to Great Britain was not in future carried 
on by solid money instead of paper bills, all further resistance to the mother country were vain, 
and must be given up.” This account was published in Rivington’s Gazetteer of 12th May, 1781. 

* Growing out of his action in relation to the paper money. See ch. xiii., vol. ii. of Reed’s Life 
of Reed, especially the documents there given ; also ‘‘ Penn. Journal” of 16th May, 1781, and Capt. 
Syllivan’s statement of 17th May Zos?, in this ‘‘ Private Intelligence.” 

+ Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot. 

t Two of the Jersey family of this name, John Smith Hatfield and Cornelius Hatfield, were en- 
gaged in furnishing information, etc., at this time, and this ‘‘ Captain Hatfield” was probably 
one of them. 

(Zo be continued.) 





FOUR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON’S 
FAMILY CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor of Magazine of American History : 

I have recently come into possession of a number of the domestic letters of General Washing- 
ton, as also those of members of his family. As they illustrate favorably the private character of 
Washington, as well as the manners of the day in which they were penned, they may prove of 
interest to the readers of your Magazine. 

Respectfully yours, Wm. ALEX. SMITH. 


412 MADISON AVENUE, 29TH Nov., 1883. 


President Washington to his Sister Mrs. Betty Lewis. 


Mount Vernon Oct 7, 1772. 


My Dear Sister 

As MS Washington and myself expect to set out tomorrow for Philadelp* I have 
taken advantage of the good opportunity afforded by M‘ Rob‘ Lewis of sending 
Harriet to Fredericksburg.—It is done at this time (notwithstanding your proposed 


visit to Albermarle) 1* because it would be improper to leave her here after we are 
all gone ; 2"'—because there would be no person to accompany her down after- 
wards ;—and 3™ because it might be inconvenient for her to travel alone.— 

She comes—as M* Washington informs me—very well provided with everything 
proper for a girl in her situation :—this much I know that she costs me enough.— 
I do not however want you (or anyone else) to do more by her than merely to ad- 
mit her into your family whilst this House is uninhabited by a female white woman, 
and thereby rendered an unfit place for her to remain at. I shall continue to do 
for her what I have already done for seven years past, and that is to furnish her 
with such reasonable and proper necessaries as she may stand in need of, notwith- 
standing I have had both her brothers upon my hands and I have been obliged to 
pay several hundred pounds out of my own pocket for their board, schooling, and 
cloathing, &c, for more than the period aforementioned : their father’s estate being 
unable to discharge the executions as fast as they are issued against it. 

Harriet has sense enough but no disposition to industry, nor to be careful of her 
cloathes. Your example and admonition may with proper restraints overcome the 
two last and to that end I wish you would examine her cloathes, and direct her in 
the use and application of them—for without this they will be (I am told) dabbed 
about, in every hole and corner, and her best things always in use. Fanny was too 
easy, too much of her own indolent turn, and had too little authority to cause 
either by precept or example any change in this for the better, and M* Washing- 
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ton’s absence has been injurious to her in many respects—but she is young and 
with good advice, may yet make a fine woman. If notwithstanding the suggestion 
that she is well provided with everything (except a cloak which may not to be had 
in Alexandria and may be got at Fredericksburg, a deficiency is found and you 
wish to supply it, there will be no occasion for your laying in advance more than 
ten days as I could at any time remit a bank note ina letter in four days after I 
was made acquainted with the amount. I do not mean by this to launch into 
expensiveness—she has no pretensions to it, nor would the state of my finances 
enable me to indulge her in that if she had. 

M* Washington joins me in best wishes for the perfect restoration of your health 
and every other blessing and 

Iam &c 
George Washington 


Mrs. Betty Lewis to President Washington. 


January 29, 1793 
My Dear Brother 


Your letters of Janu’ the 6" and 14" of this month came duly to hand, the en- 
closed letter to my son Robert met with a speedy conveyance the same day, the 
other with the money for Harriet, which I shall see that no part of it shall be laid 
out but in those things that is really necessary, it is unfortunate for her my living in 
town, for many things that could be wore to the last string in a country place, will 
not do here, where we see so much company, and I must say less would be more 
agreeable to me. 

I must in justice to Harriet say she Payes the strictest regard to the advice I 
give her, and really she is very ingenius in making her clothes, and altering them to 
the best advantage. Your letter of the 6 should have received an earlier acknowl- 
edgm* but my having business in town to sell what little wheat I had, my letter 
was not sent as I directed ; I wish Howell to give me some information what it sells 
for in Philadelphia and if it will rise or fall in price Harriet desires me to thank 
you for your kindness to her, and joins me in returning your complim‘, by wishing 
you many happy New Years. 

I am with sincere love to you and my sister 

Your affe‘ sister 
Betty Lewis 








WASHINGTON’S FAMILY CORRESPONDENCE 


Mrs. Betty Lewis to President Washington. 
April 6" 1793 
My dear Brother 
Your letter with the advertisment came safe to hand but was too late for the last 
week’s Paper, but will be inserted in this, and to be continued the time you directed, 
the Printer’s charge is 7/;._ I intended to write by cousin Washington but her stay 
was so short that I had not time I desired her to inform you that Harriet was in 
want of several things, such as shoes, gloves, and a Hat. Perhaps it may be more 
agreeable to you to get them in Alexandria, if not I believe they may be purchased 
as cheap here asany place. I keep an exact memorandum of every article that is 
got and will send it to you. The money sent from Philadelphia purchased her a 
dress for the Birthnight. It mus‘ have appeared Particular had I refused to let her 
go, and her having nothing fit for that purpose obliged me to lay out that money 
for that dress. Harriet desires her love with mine to you and Cousin Washington. 
I am dear Brother your Affectionate Sister 
Betty Lewis 


P.S. If you can send me a Ticket in the Washington Lottery I will send you 
the money by the first safe hand. 





President Washington to his Nephew, Major George Lewis. 


Philadelphia 7" April 1796. 
Dear Sir. . 

Tuesday’s Post brought me a letter from a Mr. Andrew Parks of Frede* cover- 
ing one from your mother, both on the subject of overtures of marriage made by 
the former to your cousin Harriet Washington, which it seems depend upon my 
consent for consummation. 

My sister speaks of Mr. Parks as a sober discreet man and one who is attentive 
to business, Mr. Parks, says of himself that his fortune at present does not much 
exceed three thousand pounds but with industry and economy he has every expect- 
ation of rapidly improving his condition being concerned with his brother-in-law 
Mr. Th. Elderry of Baltimore in mercantile business. 

As I am an entire stranger to Mr. Parks To his family connexion, or his con- 
nexions in trade, his mode of living—his habits—and to his prospects in trade, I 
should be glad if you would ascertain them with as much precision as you can, and 
write me with as little delay as you can well avoid. 

Harriet having little or no fortune of her own, has no right to expect a great 
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one in a husband, but it is desirable she should marry a gentleman, one who is well 
connected and can support her decently, in the life she has always moved, other- 
wise she would not find matrimony with a large family perhaps about her and 
scanty means, so eligible a situation as she may have conceived. 


I am your sincere fricnd and 
Affectionate Uncle 
George Washington 





MINOR TOPICS 


NEW YORK’S MAMMOTH CELEBRATION 


The one hundredth anniversary of the evacuation of New York by the British 
army was celebrated on Monday, November 26, in a manner highly creditable to 
the great metropolis. The day opened with cold gusts of winds and dark storm 
clouds. At.nine o’clock in the morning, while the civic and military organizations 
were on their way to take position in the parade, which was one of remarkable mag- 
nitude and variety, the rain began to fall in torrents, and continued to drench the 
multitude until night came. But the elements utterly failed to produce any percep- 
tible coolness in the ardor of enthusiasm with which the pageant was greeted. From 
Fifty-seventh street to the Battery, a distance of nearly five miles, a million or more 
of spectators were packed along the route from pavement to house-tops, in one solid 
mass—the squares were also black with people, the side streets blockaded, trees filled 
with men and boys, every lamp-post holding one or more occupants, and venture- 
some humanity perched even upon the telegraph poles, all alike soaking in the storm 
with the most unflinching fortitude, for six, seven and eight hours without intermis- 
sion. The land procession, led by General John Cochrane, embodied some forty 
thousand men, and the imposing spectacle was upward of five hours in passing any 
given point. As a military display it was one not to be surpassed under any con- 
ditions. The veterans with their tattered battle flags were a grand and touching 
feature of the column, The old volunteer fire department, led by John Decker, 
its last chief, attracted all eyes, and elicited one continual shout of enthusiastic 
welcome through the whole line of march, They dragged their old battered 
“machines,” alongside the modern triumphs of art, probably for the last time in 
New York’s history. The President of the United States, the governors of states, 
the chamber of commerce, and the various historical and other societies occupied 
carriages, which were necessarily closed to exclude the unwelcome rain; but the 
good-natured crowd bore the infliction heroically when a half mile of these closed 
vehicles, like a long funeral procession, paused every now and then owing to the 
inevitable delays on the route. The great marine parade in the harbor was also 
a remarkably interesting display, although the line of steam-craft moved irregularly 
at times because of the dense fog. The scenes and incidents of the day, on both 
land and water, were of such interest and significance, that they should be gathered 
and preserved for future generations in permanent form. 





BANQUET OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The banquet of the merchants and their guests at Delmonico’s on the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the evacuation of New York by the British was a notable affair, 
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Two hundred and twenty-three gentlemen gathered about the tables. The President 
of the United States was present, also the governors of seven of the original thirteen 
states of the Union and of one of the territories, with numerous other gentlemen of 
distinction. The raised table, at which the invited guests were seated, supported in 
its center an ingenious device illustrating the departure of the British, and the rais- 
ing of the American flag on the Battery, Upon one end of the table stood an em- 
blematic piece of confectionery, representing industry, in the form of amanufactory, 
while at the other, commerce was represented in the same sweet way as an elevator. 
Back. of the raised table were the two:great portraits of Washington by Weimar and 
of George Clinton by Trumbull, from the governor’s room in the City Hall. George 
W. Lane, president of the chamber, presided, with President Arthur on his imme- 
diate right. The after-dinner exercises were flavored with humor, and applauded 
with enthusiasm, In response to the toast “ The’ Day we Celebrate,” Joseph 'H. 
Choate made one of the most graceful speeches of the occasion, in which he said : 

“The truth is, the boasted triumph of New York in getting rid of the British 
once and forever has proved, after all, to be but a dismal failure. We drove them 
out in one century only to see them return the next to devour our substance and to 
carry off all the honors. We have just seen the noble Chief Justice of England, 
the boasted favorite of all America, making a triumphal tovr across the continent, 
and carrying all before him at the rate of fifty miles an hour. Night after night, 
at our very great cost, we have been paying the richest tribute to the reigning mon- 
arch of the British stage, and nowhere in the world are English men and women of 
character and culture received with a more hearty welcome, a more earnest hospi- 
tality than in this very city of New York. The truth is that this event that we cele- 
brate to-day, which sealed the independence of America and seemed for the moment 
to give a staggering blow,to the prestige and the power of England, has proved to 
be no less a blessing to her own people than to ours. The latest and best of the 
English historians has said that however important the independence of America 
might be in the history of England, it was of overwhelming importance in the his- 
tory of the world, and that though it might have cripplcd for a while the supremacy 
of the English nation, it founded the supremacy of the English race ; and after 
tracing the growth of America from three millions of people scattered along the 
Atlantic coast in 1783, to fifty millions of people filling the whole continent to-day, © 
he declares that in wealth and material energy, as well as in numbers, it far sur- 
passes the mother country from which it springs; that it has become the main 
branch of the English people, and that the history of that people, henceforth, is to 
run not along the channel of the Thames and the Mersey, but of the Hudson and 
the Mississippi. And in the same spirit we welcome the fact that those merely 
political and material barriers that separated the two nations a century ago have 
now utterly vanished, for year by year we: are being drawn closer and closer to- 
gether, and this day may be celebrated with equal fitness by all who speak the 
English tongue. 
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SIGNERS OF THE THREE GREAT DOC- 
UMENTS CONNECTED WITH OUR NA- 
TIONAL BIRTH—List of those who 
Signed the PeTiTion to the King of 
1774, and the DECLARATION. 


Mass.—Sam’1 Adams, John Adams, 
Rob’t Treat Paine. 

Rhode Island—Stephen Hopkins. 

Conn.—Roger Sherman. 

New York—Philip Livingston, William 
Floyd. 

New Jersey—John Hart. 

Penn.—George Ross, John Morton. 

Delaware—Geo. Read, Cesar Rodney, 
Thomas McKean. 

Maryland—Sam'| 
Paca. : 

Virginia—Richard Henry Lee, Benj. 
Harrison. 

North Car.—William Hooper, Joseph 
Hewes. 

South 
Rutledge. 


List of those who Signed the PETITION 
ani the CoNnsTITUTION. 

Conn.—Roger Sherman. 

New Jersey—William Livingston. 

Penn.—Thomas Mifflin. 

Delaware—George Read. 

Virginia—George Washington. 

South Car.—J. Rutledge. 


Chase, William 


Car.—Thos. Lynch, Edward 


List of those who Signed the DecLARA- 
TION and the CONSTITUTION. 
Conn.—Roger Sherman. 
Benj. Franklin, Rob’t Mor- 
ris, George Clymer, James 
Wilson. 
Delaware—George Read. 


Penn.— 


List of those who Signed the PETITION, 


the DECLARATION, and the CoNsTITU- 
TION. 
Delaware—George Read. 
Conn.—Roger Sherman. 
CONTRIBUTOR 


LAST CANTONMENT OF THE CONTI- 
NENTAL ARMY—The troops of the can- 
tonment near New Windsor, having 
removed to the post of West Point, all 
farmers, and others who have veal, mut- 
ton, poultry, and other small ‘meats to 
dispose of, also vegetables of all kinds, are 
hereby invited to bring the same to this 
post, where they will find a ready market, 
and ample protection in their persons and 
property. 

West Point, June 24, 1783. 

Joun CAMPBELL, Asst. Q. M. 


To BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION, on 
Tuesday the second day of September 
next, THE Huts lately occupied by the 
first and third Massachusetts Brigades, 
the Building called the Trempie, and 
other scattered Hurts in the vicinity. 
The sales will begin at the Temple at 


two o’clock in the afternoon. 


At the same time and place will be 
sold all the Wood and Timber cut by 
the troops, and now lying on the lands in 
and adjoining the late cantonment of 
the army. 

On Wednesday, the third day of Sep- 
tember next, will be sold at Public 
Auction at Newburgh, a number of 
Wacons, a quantity of old Public 
Stores, consisting principally of Horses, 
Harness, Yokes and Bows, Artificers’ 
Tools, and Farming Utensils. The 
sale to begin at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 
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Only Cash, Bank Notes, Mr. Morris’s 
Notes, Mr. Hillegas’s Notes or Debts 
contracted in the Quarter-Master’s de- 
partment since the first day of January, 
1782, will be admitted in payment. 
QUARTER-MASTER GENERAL’S OFFICE 

NEWBURGH, August 26, 1783. 

W. K. 


THE WASHINGTON STATUE—At the 
unveiling of Washington’s statue on the 
steps of the Sub-Treasury building on 
Evacuation Day, George W. Lane, the 
presiding officer, said, addressing Presi- 
dent Arthur: “As President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, the pleasant duty devolves 
upon. me to tender, through you, to the 
Government of the United States the 
custody of this statue of Washington, 
erected by citizens of New York, pur- 
suant to act of Congress, to commemo- 
rate his taking the oath of office, on this 
spot, as the first President.” 

The President replied: “It is fitting 
that other lips than mine should give 
voice to the sentiments of pride and 
patriotism which this occasion cannot 
fail to inspire in every heart. To myself 
has been assigned but a slight and formal 
part in the day’s exercises, and I shall 
not exceed its becoming limits. 

“T have come to this historic spot 
where the first President of the Repub- 
lic took oath to preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution, simply to ac- 
cept in behalf of the Government this 
tribute to his memory. Long may the 
noble statue you have here set up stand 
where you have placed it, a monument 
alike to your generosity and public 
spirit, and to the wisdom and virtue and 
genius of the immortal Washington.” 
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George William Curtis delivered the 
oration of the day, standing on the same 
stone on which Washington had _ tak- 
en his first oath of office. He said: 
“ Among the most imposing events in 
history must always be accounted the 
simple ceremony which was transacted 
here. The human mind craves lofty 
figures for a memorable scene, and loves 
to decorate with fitting circumstance the 
fulfillment of great affairs. For this 
event all such conditions were satisfied. 
The scene was set with every ample 
preparation of historic significance and 
patriotic association, with the most 
eminent actors, with most auspicious 
anticipation, For the occasion itself 
America offered no place more becom- 
ing, for no spot is more conspicuously, 
more honorably, or more closely iden- 
tified than this with the history of Ameri- 
can liberty. The scene around us is 
marvelously changed, indeed, from its 
aspect in the colonial, the provincial, 
the revolutionary city. How transformed 
this street from the resort of fashion, 
the seat of the State Government, the 
modest residence of merchants, diplo- 
matists, and statesmen, which was the 
Wall Street of a century ago! Then 
the social and political heart of a small 
and struggling community, it is now 
the financial nerve-center of a continent. 
But if the vast competitions and conten- 
tions of capital and enterprise which 
involve the prosperity of States and 
nations have overlaid the plain scene 
of political strife with a field of cloth of 
gold, yet still the hallowed soil is here. 
The swarming street is but a picture 
painted over. Beneath the ever-shifting 
characters of speculation and of eager 
trade incessantly traced upon this pave- 
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ment of the modern city lies the un- 
dimmed and indelible patriotic record 
of old New York. The spot upon which 
we stand was the site of the second City 
Hall, which for more than a hundred 
years was the seat and center of the act- 
ive political life of the State and city. 
Here, in 1735, the trial of John Zenger, 
one of the most famous and significant 
causes in the colonial annals, established 
the freedom of the American press, and 
declared the cardinal principle of its 
liberty, that the publication of the truth 
is not a libel. From the Assembly of 


New York, sitting in this place in 1764, 
proceeded the protest against the Stamp 
Act, and here the Committees of Corre- 
spondence were appointed which com- 
bined and organized colonial action. In 
this ancient hall assembled thé Siamp 
Act Congress, the first congress of the 


united colonies, whose clear and uncom- 
promising voice announced the American 
purpose and foretold American inde- 
pendence. It was a New York merchant, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
who wrote the address of the Congress to 
the House of Commons. They were 
New York merchants who, as the con- 
gress adjourned, attested their high de- 
sign by forming a league and covenant of 
non-importation. It wasto a New York 
merchant, as mayor of the city, that the 
British governor of the province and the 
commander of the royal forces surren- 
dered the hated stamps, and to this spot 
they were brought in solemn procession, 
amid the shouts of rejoicing citizens. 
From the balcony of the hall that stood 
here the Declaration of Independence 
was first read to the citizens of New York, 
and, although the enemy's fleet had en- 
tered the harbor, the people, as they 
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listened, tore down the royal arms from 
the walls of the hall and burned them in 
the streets, as their fiery patriotism was 
about’to consume the royal power in the 
province. Here sat the Continental 
Congress in its closing days. Here John 
Jay prepared the instructions of John 
Adams, the first American minister to 
Great Britain, and here the Congress re- 
ceived Sir John Temple, the first British 
consul-general to the United States. 
Here Jefferson was selected by Congress 
as minister to France, and here Secretary 
Jay, with the same equable mind and 
clear comprehension and unbending in- 
tegrity that afterward illustrated the first 
exercise of the judicial power of the 
Union, directed the foreign affairs of the 
confederation. Here, also, when the con- 
federation disappeared, the first Congress 
of the Union assembled. The very air 
about this hallowed spot is the air of 
American patriotism. Just there, over the 
way, where once a modest mansion stood, 
The Federalist was chiefly written. By 
the most impressive associations, by the 
most dignified and important historic 
events, was this place dedicated to the 
illustrious transaction which we com- 
memorate to-day.” 


GENIUS AND ITS ACHIEVEMENTS—The 
Nineteenth Century Club listened to a 
forcible essay from George W. Cable 
on the evening of the 6th of December, 
in which the sensible doctrine was em- 
phasized that in all literary work suc- 
cess must depend upon severe and con- 
tinual application rather than upon that 
vague something called inspiration. Mr. 
Cable does not assume that talent and 
genius are not essential to achievements 
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in the production of great masterpieces 
of literature; but he warns us not to 
allow effort to wait for inspiration. We 
must let inspiration answer the calls of 
effort. The condition of hard work is 
most: favorable to visitations of inspira- 
tion, even to genius; and genius and its 
achievements are inseparably associated 
with the condition of hard work. In- 
stead of waiting for inspiration, great 
writers work for it. The elaboration and 
perfection in detail of what inspiration 
suggests, requires also the practical ap- 
plication of the gospel of untiring in- 
dustry. Mr. Cable further said : “ Lit- 
erature is the architecture of thought. 
Therefore, it seems to me, the producer 
of literature, more than any other person 
who makes it his calling or pastime to 
evolve artistic work, must, if he would be 
a whole, round artist, be a whole, round 
man. The painter, the sculptor, the 
musician, even the architect, may live to 
himself, and may be the better artist for 
so doing; but the writer must be a citi- 
zen. He must be a man among men, or 
suffer a discount on his quality. He 
may live in the past and burn and shine 
in that setting like stars in the sky ; but 
he must be of the day, and while he lives 
none the less in the past, and for the 
future, live in, and for, and with the 
present—the men, and the things and 
the affairs that are here at hand.” 


DID WASHINGTON LAUGH ?—It has 
been observed that Washington seldom 
smiled, and never laughed. This, how- 
ever, is not correct. One instance is 
mentioned by a gentleman, well known 
for his veracity, with a degree of sang- 
Jroid. _At the time the troops were en- 
camped at Cambridge, information was 
received at headquarters that the English 
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were about leaving Boston to give them 
battle. All was bustle and confusion. 
The soldiers were strolling over the 
town, and the officers were but ill pre- 
pared for the approaching rencontre. 
Some of the generals were calling for 
their horses, and others for their arms ; 
and among the rest was General Greene, 
at the bottom of the stairs, bawling to 
the barber for his wig. “ Bring my wig, 
you rascal; bring my wig.” General Lee 
diverted himself and the rest of the 
company at the expense of Greene. 
“Your wig is behind the looking-glass, 
sir.” At which Greene, raising his eyes, 


perceived, by the mirror, that the wig 
was where it should be—on his head. 
Washington, in a fit of laughter, threw 
himself on the sofa, and the whole group 
presented rather a ludicrous spectacle. 
New York Mirror, January 11, 1834. 


Seasury EpitapHs—The following 
inscriptions were copied from tombstones 
in the yard of the old Caroline Church 
at Setauket, Long Island, August, 1883. 

ANN wife of Rev CHARLES 


SEABURY Rector of Caroline 
Church, died March 22 1816 
aged 39 
Rev. CHARLES SEABURY for thirty 
years Rector of this Church. 
He was son of the first American 
Bishop and was born in 
West Chester New York May 2gth 
1770 and died in this village 
Dec 29th 1844 
CHARLES SALTONSTALL SEABURY 
born in New London, Conn. 
Dec 10 1802. died in 
Stony Brook, Long Island. Sept. 
29. 1859 
WILLIAM Son of Charles S. & Ruth 
H. Seabury born Nov 4. 1834 
died April 13 1844 

W. K. 
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THE ARMY AT NEWBURGH, 1782-83 
[x. 355]—The article on “The Last 
Cantonment of the Main Continental 
Army of the Revolution,” contributed by 
Major Gardner to the Macazine for 
November, 1883, punctures certain his- 
torical fallacies which have long been an 
eye-sore to readers familiar with the 
period—nothing being more satisfactory 
than the exposure of that huge miscon- 
ception known as Washington’s refusal 
of a crown. 

In his process of demolition, however, 
the writer advances the unexpected 
criticism that it is inaccurate and mis- 
leading to speak of Washington’s army 
as encamped at Mewdurgh in the winter 
of 1782-83, when evidently, as repre- 
sented, it was encamped near Mew 
Windsor, two miles below. The basis of 
this criticism is largely the De Witt sur- 
vey of the ground accompanying the 
article in question. 

That the cantonment was nearer New 
Windsor than Newburgh is not to be, and, 
doubtless, never has been disputed, but 
it will scarcely be alleged that this fact 
determines the use of the former name 
to the exclusion of the latter. The sur- 
vey fails to designate the camp by any 
name, while it noticeably includes New- 
burgh and New Windsor alike as towns 
in the “ vicinity,” leaving it for the com- 
mon observer to decide whether a site 
that is two miles from one place and 
three miles from another may not be re- 
garded as being near both. 

The cantonment has always been as- 
sociated, and correctly associated, with 
both places, the records describing it 
variously as the “ New Windsor canton- 
ment,” the cantonment “behind” New 
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Windsor, cantonment “on Hudson 
River,” camp “at” and “near” New- 
burgh, and cantonment “in the vicinity 
of Newburgh.” Washington’s orders are 
sufficiently explicit in the case, as where, 
under date of November 9, 1782, it is 
announced that “the cantonment in the 
vicinity of Vewburgh will be under the 
orders of Maj.-Gen. Gates ;’’ and again, 
“ As the duty upon the lines and at Ver- 
plank’s and Stony Point and Dobbs 
Ferry will be done in routine by troops 
from the cantonment at Vewdurgh,” etc. 
The charge of “misleading” should 
more properly be brought against the 
commander-in-chief, so far as in his 
public letters, written from head-quarters 
at Newburgh, he repeatedly refers to 
“this cantonment,” and to the army at 
“this place,” without designating the 
locality, hence authorizing the inference 
that Newburgh was intended. 

References might accumulate. Thus 
a pass signed by Colonel Barber, Febru- 
ary 1, 1783, is given at the “ Cantonment 
at Newburgh.” General Otho H. Williams 
writes from “Camp, Newburgh, 28th 
Nov., 1782.” Colonel Cobb, later in 
life, speaks of “the meeting of officers 
in the Temple at Newburgh.” Picker- 
ing alludes to the army “at Newburgh.” 
General Hand directs a note from the 
“Orderly Office, Newburgh.” Instruc- 
tions, countersigns, passes, assignments, 
provisions, clothes, medicines and stores 
were issued from Newburgh. The army 
was there—“at,’’ “near,” or “in the 
vicinity ” of the place. 

If the application of the name New- 
burgh to the army is improper, it is 
equally improper to apply it to the well- 
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known anonymous letters, commonly de- 
scribed as the “ Newburgh Addresses,” 
and by which term they are referred to 
by Major Gardner. Those letters it has 
been established upon the testimony of 
the general himself, were written at Gen- 
eral Gates’ quarters at New Windsor, 
circulated in the neighboring camp, and 
repudiated at the army “Temple.” Shall 
they be distinguished hereafter as the 
New Windsor addresses ? 
Representative historians, including 
Bancroft, Sparks, and others, adopt the 
name Newburgh for this cantonment, 
which may be accepted as, both topo- 
graphically and historically, a correct 
designation. H. P. JoHNsTON 


LAFAYETTE’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE 


WASHINGTON HEAD-QUARTERS [x. 379- 
521 ]—I question the accuracy of Judge- 


Advocate Gardner’s statement that 
“Lafayette never was at Washington’s 
head-quarters at Newburgh.” It is well- 
known that he was quartered at New 
Windsor, with Washington, in 1781, and 
no doubt made himself familiar with the 
farmers’ houses in the neighborhood. It 
is recorded of him, in his voyage up the 
river in the fall of 1824, that in passing 
New Windsor, he recognized the house 
that he occupied in the winter of 1781, 
and, calling Major Cooper, who was with 
him, to talk over the incidents of that 
winter, said: “Do you recollect when 
Major , who used to slide down 
that hill with the girls, came near being 
drowned by falling through the ice? He 
was an eccentric, but an excellent man.” 

I have often thought that the descrip- 
tion in Col. Fish’s story applied to the 
old Ellison House at New Windsor, so 
long the head-quarters of Washington, 
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and not to the stone house at Newburgh. 
The William Ellison house was also of 
stone, built in 1735. The interior of 
both houses were probably alike. | La- 
fayette would have a pleasant recol- 
lection of the quaint old structure that 
gave him shelter before his march to the 
southward, where victory and fame 
awaited him. NEw WINDSOR 


LAFAYETTE AT NEWBURGH IN 1824 
(x. 379-521)—Accompanied by a repre- 
sentative from the Corporation of New 
York, the Society of the Cincinnati, and 
other distinguished personages, Gen. La- 
fayette left New York at two o’clock on 
the morning of September 15, 1824, on 
board the steamboat James Kent, that 
had been provided for his trip to Albany, 
and the towns on the Hudson River. 
Wher off Tarrytown the boat was envel- 
oped in a fog so dense that the pilot 
could not see five rods ahead. The re- 
sult was that the boat ran aground on 
the Oyster Bank, where she was detained 
for several hours, entirely disarranging 
the programme provided for the trip. 
West Point was reached at _half-past 
twelve o’clock, where the General par- 
took of an entertainment, one of the vol- 
unteer toasts being proposed by Dr. 
Capron. At six o’clock the General rose 
from the table and re-embarked on the 
Kent, which proceeded to Newburgh. 
On her arrival there the twilight had so 
far advanced as to render objects indis- 
tinct, even at a very short distance. The 
General was escorted to the Orange 
Hotel, where he was received by the au- 
thorities, and after replying to their ad- 
dress, he entered an open carriage and 
was driven through the principal streets 
of the village, which were thronged with 
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people, who were delighted with a glimpse 
of his face, even caught by the aid of a 
flickering lamp. On his return to the 
Orange Hotel several hundred persons 
were presented to him. At nine o’clock 
he laid down to rest, and was called at 
eleven to partake of an elegant supper. 
At midnight the General and his suite 
went on board the Kent, and retired to 
rest. The boat got under way, and be- 
fore daylight anchored off Poughkeepsie. 
Lafayette reached New York on his re- 
turn from Albany September 2oth, with- 
out stoppingat Newburgh. 

It will be seen from the above state- 
ment that Lafayette did not visit the 
Hasbrouck House during the few hours 
he was at Newburgh in the evening and 
night of September 16, 1824. 

PETERSFIELD 


LAFAYETTE’S VISIT TO NEWBURGH IN 
1824 (x. 379-521)—Levasseur, in his in- 
teresting work, Lafayette en Amérique en 
1824-5, states that the General arrived 
at Newburgh at seven o’clock in the 
evening, and was escorted through the 
streets by torchlight. No mention is 
made of the head-quarters of Washing- 
ton. F. F. L. 

COLONEL FRANCIS BARBER [x. 374]— 
In my article in the November number on 
the last cantonment of the Continental 
Army of the Revolution, I accepted, 
without verification, in a collateral ac- 
count of the decease of this gallant 
officer, the statement found on page 64 
of the “General Orders of Washington 
at Newburgh,” as compiled and pub- 
lished by Major Edward C. Boynton, on 
May 1, 1883, with the approval of the 
Trustees of Washington’s Head-quarters. 


Since then, in looking over the register of 
the New Jersey State Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, edited by Mr. Francis Barber 
Ogden, its secretary, I find that Colonel 
Barber was killed on February 11, 1783, 
instead of on April Ig, 1783, as stated 
by Major Boynton. 
AsA Birp GARDNER 
Nov. 22, 1883 


[The above communication from Ma- 
jor Gardner arrived a little too late for 
insertion in the December MAGAZINE. 
Since then other Replies touching upon 
the same subject have been received, one 
of which we print below, since it furnishes 
interesting data aside from the main 
point under consideration. —Ep1ror. | 


COLONEL FRANCIS BARBER [vi, 60= 
301; vii. 66-374; x. 374-520]—This 
distinguished officer of the New Jersey 
line met his melancholy fate, not upon 
the day of the celebration of the peace, 
April 19, 1783, but on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary previous. It may be stated fur- 
ther that varied, and brilliant as his mil- 
itary career is known to have been, he 
was not present at the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton in 1776-7, but was with 
his regiment in camp at Ticonderoga. 
Perhaps his best service during the Rev- 
olution was rendered as commanding 
officer of one of the three Light Infantry 
battalions in Lafayette’s Virginia cam- 
paign, 1781. There are letters of his 
extant written from Malvern Hill, in 
that State. Before the war he 
“rector” or principal of the Academy at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, never having 
been the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church with which the school was con- 
At the time of his death he was 


was 


nected. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 
Second Regiment, New Jersey Conti- 
nental line, commanding the New Jersey 
brigade in camp near Newburgh. Par- 
ticulars of the accident which befell him 
appear in two contemporary letters, not 
generally known, from which extracts are 
here given. The first—an original in the 
collection of the New York Historical 
Society —is from Lieutenant - Colonel 
Benjamin Walker to Baron Steuben : 


NEWBURG, 12 Feby, 1783. 

“T have a most distressing piece of in- 
telligence to communicate to you, my 
dear Baron—the death of our amiable 
and worthy friend Colonel Barber—who 
was-killed yesterday about two o’clock 
by the falling of a tree. He was engaged 
to accompany Mrs. Barber in.the after- 
noon to visit Mrs. Washington and was 
going from Camp to his Quarters (about 
a mile in the rear) for that purpose. As 
he passed thro’ the woods some soldiers 
were felling a Tree and did not perceive 
him till the instant of the tree’s falling 
when they called to him—& whether 
owing to the sudden fright or what I 
knéw not, instead of putting spurs to his 
Horse and pushing on he attempted to 
turn back but had not time—the tree 
crushed both him & Horse. His death 
was instant for he uttered not a groan 
nor shewed the least sign of life when the 
soldier who ran to him immediately took 
him out—Thus has an unhappy accident 
deprived the army of one of its most ex- 
cellent officers and society of one of its 
best members — His family (a wife and 
three children) are inexpressibly afflicted 
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and the whole army are exceedingly 
affected—there is no man who was so 
generally beloved. You, my dear Baron, 
will I know drop more than one tear to 
his memory—by us his loss is particularly 
felt. On the reduction of his Regiment 


he was to have become one of our family 
[Washington’s]. 
* » 


& * x * 
B. Walker ” - 


The second letter, written also on the 
12th, was published in the New Jersey 
Gazelle toward the end of February, 
1783, in part, as follows : 

“Yesterday our glory ascended to the 
regions above! Col. Barber was killed 
by the most extraordinary accident : 
He left our huts about 1 o’clock to ride 
to his quarters, and, in going through 
the woods, in our rear, the top of a large 
tree, which some soldiers were felling, 
struck him on the head, and killed him 
in a minute. The tree was very tall, 
and the root of it some distance fronthe 
path, so that the soldiers did not see him 
till he was directly opposite ; they cried 
out, he stopped sudden, and began to- 
turn round his horse but before he got 
round he received the fatal stroke... . . 
I saw him in three minutes after he was. 
struck down but he was entirely breath- 
less.” 


Colonel Barber was buried on the 13th 
from Mr. Wm. Denniston’s house, where 
he quartered. His grave, according to- 
Mr. Ruttenber’s note, is in Goodwill 
Cemetery, Montgomery, N. Y. 


H. P. JoHNsTon 
DECEMBER 7, 1883 
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THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
—The seventy-ninth anniversary of this 
society was fitly celebrated as one of 
the closing events of the centennial of 
the evacuation of New York, at the 
Academy of Music, on the evening of the 
27th of November. At eight o’clock the 
President, Augustus Schell, and the 
prominent officers and members of the 
society, accompanied by a large number 
of distinguished guests, marched down 
the center aisle and took their places upon 
the stage. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Dr. Vermilye. After a few introductory 
remarks by the president, the orator 
of the evening, Honorable John Jay, 


was introduced, and the large and schol- 
arly audience listened with earnest atten- 
tion to his able and interesting address 


on the Peace Negotiations a century ago, 
which resulted in our present National 
life. He said in closing: “The simple 
narrative of historic facts discloses the 
completeness of the success of the Amer- 
ican Commissioners in suddenly revers- 
ing the position of subserviency in which 
they were placed by the instructions— 
declining to treat as colonies or planta- 
tions, assuming a position of sovereign 
dignity and independence, and compel- 
ling its recognition—quietly separating 
their councils from the unfriendly and 
disingenuous policy of France, appeal- 
ing directly and successfully to the bet- 
ter judgment and truest interests of 
England, and thus overthrowing the hos- 
tile schemes so carefully elaborated at 
Madrid, at Paris, at Philadelphia, to 
make the United States a feeble Power, 
easily controlled by the European States, 
and suddenly startling the world by arti- 


cles which would secure its imperial great- 
ness at once and forever. To us who, look- 
ing back over the century, have traced 
the outline of the peace negotiations, and 
marked the dangers that were discovered 
and avoided, those negotiations, as read 
by the light of the records of all the play- 
ers in that game of nations, will more 
than ever occupy a chief place among 
the picturesque and heroic incidents of 
the Revolution which for seven years 
have been rehearsed before us.” 

Dr. George H. Moore, in a most grace- 
ful speech, offered a resolution of thanks 
to Mr. Jay, which was seconded by 
Honorable William M. Evarts in the 
happiest vein of eloquence. The reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted. As- 
sistant-Bishop Henry C. Potter pro- 
nounced a benediction, and the large 
audience dispersed. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL socIETY—The 
annual meeting took place on Nov. 20, 
1883, President Arnold in the chair. 
The librarian reported 892 bound vol. 
umes and 2,829 unbound volumes and 
pamphlets added to the library during 
the year. These, together with former 
accessions, make 8,008 bound volumes, 
and 24,431 unbound books and pam- 
phlets in the library. Gifts have been 
received of 252 maps, 7 framed portraits, 
valuable manuscripts, letters, and old 
newspapers, photographs, old bank bills, 
etc. From the letters that belonged to 
the late Gov. Ninian Edwards, a volume 
is now being published by the society. 
The treasurer reported the society out of 
debt, and $2,017.65 in the treasury. 
Nine of the public spirited members of 
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the society had contributed $14,500, and 
with this the old debt—contracted be- 
fore the fire of 1871—had been wiped out. 

The trustees of the Gilpin Fund re- 
ported that there was on hand 
$60,92.620, A portion of this will be- 
come available within two years. 

Memorial tributes were read in mem- 
ory of the late Mrs. Wm. H. Brown of 
Chicago, and Mr. Henry Farnum of 
New Haven, Conn., members of this 
society. 

Not having a quorum present, the 
election of officers was postponed until 
the third Tuesday in January, 1884. 


GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At 


its meeting on the evening of the 3d of 
December the president, Gen. Henry R. 
Jackson, took the chair, and in a few 
words, alluding to the purpose of the 
meeting, introduced to the unusually 
large audience Major Sidney Herbert as 
the author of the movement which had 
recovered the honored memorial 
brave officer’s memory from the dust 


of a 


and decay of neglect and had brought it 
before the State, reviving the history of a 
soldier not forgotten, but whose deeds in 
years gone by were not fitly engraved in 
the pages of Georgia annals. 

Major Herbert’s address was one of 
great interest, and was listened to with 
the closest attention. Beginning with a 
reference to Georgia’s soldiery and the 
achievements of her brave sons, he traced 
the history of Col. Appling’s life from his 
birth as a soldier down to the time of his 
death at Fort Montgomery in 1817, and 
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paid an eloquent tribute to his memory 
as a soldier and as a man. He then 
presented, in trust to the society, the 
sword of honor voted by the General As- 
sembly to: Lieut.-Col. Daniel Appling in 
1814, as a tribute to a brave and gallant 
soldier. 

After the presentation of the sword, 
handsomely encased and 
mounted upon silk, surrounded with 
a rich frame, and the resolutions of 
the General Assembly and Executive 
orders relative to its care, also hand- 
somely framed, Gen, Jackson, in behalf 


which is 


of the society, in a few words, received 
the trust committed to its care. 

At the conclusion of these exercises 
the society met in regular session for the 
transaction of business. 


4 

NEW HAVEN COLONY HISTORICAL SO- 
cleTY—At the annual meeting in No- 
the following officers were 
elected: President, Rev. E. Edwards 
Beardsley, D.D.; Vice-President, Profes- 
sor Simeon E, Baldwin; Treasurer, Rob- 


vember, 


ert Peck 


bridge, Jr.; and a board of directors of 
twenty gentlemen, 
The society has‘a membership of about 


; Secretary, Thomas R. Trow- 


two hundred. During November three 
evenings were devoted to the reading of 
the journal of Ebenezer Townsend, Jr., 
supercargo of the sailing ship WVeptune, 
while on a voyage around the world in 
1796-7-8-9. Large audiences listened 
tothe readings. Other interesting papers 
will be read during the winter. 
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RESEARCHES INTO THE LOST HISTO- 
RIES OF AMERICA, or the zodiac shown 
to be an Old Testament map in which the At- 
lantic Isle is delineated; so that light can be 
thrown upon the obscure histories of the 
earthworks and ruined cities of America. 
Illustrated with 77 engravings. gy W. S. 
BLACKET. 8vo, pp. 336. Triibner & Co., 
London; J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
1884. 

‘In books on ancient history America has no 
chapter,” writes the learned author of this volume. 
**Its annals, in the books and universities of all 
European nations, are supposed to date from: 
what is called the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, yet it is exceedingly unreasonable to 
suppose that the vast region of America could 
be destitute of histories earlier than Columbus, 
On the score of probability, it must be concluded 
that so great a country as North and South 
America must have been a component part of 
the known world, at all periods of the residence 
of man upon the earth.” 

The character of the work is both interesting 
and suggestive, as well as severely abstruse; it 
treats of the oldest maps extant, in which Amer- 
ica appears to be delineated ; of the evidence that 
the ancients must, at some time or other, have 
been acquainted with America; of the Greek tra- 
ditions, and America as Oceanus, peopled by 
Gods, Giants, Nereids, Furies, Gorgons, Faunes, 
and Demons—their fanciful costumes illustrated; 
of the ethnology of Mexico and the surrounding 
countries; of the vast earthworks, scattered 
over the northern part of North America; of the 
mysterious ruins and hidden histories of Central 
America ; of sculptured edifices, Cyclopean build- 
ings, and other remains in Western Europe, 
attesting the presence of American races; of 
South America as the land of demons; of the 
influence of ancient Peru upon China, Assyria, 
and Egypt; of anthropology; and of many other 
subjects which elicit attention from the learned 
and studious of all climes. Mr. Blacket modestly 
claims to have done no more than furnish a clue 
for further research and investigation, and appro- 
priately dedicates the book to the ‘‘ international 
Americanists who have lately held their fifth Bien- 
nial Congress at Copenhagen.” 


MEMOIR OF THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO, 
Poland’s Hero and Patriot. By ANTHONY 
WALTON WHITE Evans. For private distri- 
bution only. Crown 8vo, pp. 58. New York, 
1883. 

This sumptuous volume is in every way worthy 
ofits theme. It is written from the warm per- 


sonal standpoint, the grandfather of the author, 
General Anthony Walton White, having been on 
intimate friendly relations with Kosciuszko, not 
only during the Revolution but in after years. 
It embraces the romantic and military history of 
a brave and brilliant officer, whose name is dear 
to every intelligent American, and whose praises 
have been sung and deeds in war immortalized 
in song and story for a full century. Elegantly 
printed on the richest of paper, with marginal 
decorations in red adorning each page, and con- 
taining numerous fine steel portraits and other 
interesting illustrations, the work is a treasure to 
all lovers of biographical literature. 


EARLY INDIAN HISTORY ON THE SUS- 
QUEHANNA. Containing John Smith’s map 
of Virginia. By ABRAHAM L. Guss, A.M., 
Washington, D. C. Pamphlet 8vo, pp. 32. 
Lane S. Hart, printer. Harrisburg, 1883. 
This valuable production embraces an account 

of Captain John Smith’s exploration of the head 
of Chesapeake Bay in 1608, and of the early 
publications referring to the country and the In- 
dians. It also treats of the Susquehanna towns, 
and the appearance of the Susquehannocks, a 
mighty and fierce tribe, reported to have been 
cannibals. The author reviews the controverted 
theory of the gigantic size and numerical 
strength of these muscular sons of the forest; 
and introduces new and interesting data con- 
cerning them. Of their language, he says, the 
fact that they did speak a dialect of the same 
languageas the five nations is clearly established, 
and explains and justifies some early and exceed- 
ingly interesting observations. Professor Guss 
writes in a clear, forcible, comprehensive style, 
and whoever has any taste for antiquarian sub- 
jects will derive no little pleasure and profit from 
the careful perusal of his work. 


ABORIGINAL AMERICAN AUTHORS 
AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS: Especially 
those in the Native Languages. A Chapter in 
the History of Literature. By DANIEL G. 
BRINTON, A.M., M.D., etc. I2mo, pp. 63. 
Philadelphia. 1883. 

A paper laid before the Congres International 
des Americanists in Copenhagen, at its recent 
session in August, 1883, has since been ampli- 
fied, the whole text re-written, with notes added, 
and is now published in a very attractive little 
volume. Dr. Brinton does not offer it as an 
exhaustive bibliographical essay, but defines his 
purpose in its production as merely to point 
out to an intelligent and sympathetic audience a 
number of relics of aboriginal American litera 
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ture, and to bespeak aid and influence from 
the learned Congrés in the preservation and 
publication of these rare documents. He calls 
attention to the literary faculty of the savage 
mind, particularly for story-telling, in graphic 
terms. ‘‘In no Oriental city,” -he says, ‘‘ does 
the teller of strange tales find a more willing 
audience than in the Indian wigwam. ‘he folk- 
lore of every tribe which has been properly in- 
vestigated has turned out to be most ample. 
Tales of talking animals, of mythical warriors, 
of giants, dwarfs, subtle women, potent magi- 
cians, impossible adventures, abound to an ex- 
tent that defies collection. Nor are these nar- 
ratives repeated in a slip-shod, negligent style. 
The hearers permit no such carelessness. They 
are sticklers for nicety of expression—for clear 
and well-turned periods, for vivid and accurate 
description, for flowing and sonorous sentences. 
As a rule their languages lend themselves readily 
to these demands. It is a singular error, due 
wholly to ignorance of the subject, to maintain 
that the American tongues are cramped in their 
vocabularies, or that their syntax does not per- 
mit them to define the more delicate relationship 
of ideas, * * * Their literary faculty is further 
demonstrated in the copiousness of their vocab- 
ularies, their rare facility of expression, and 
their natural aptitude for the acquisition of other 
languages. * * * Their linguistic faculty is 
shown also in the ease with which they acquire 
foreign languages—‘ some, even under twenty 
years of age, who can speak fluently four or five 
different languages.’ But the most tangible 
evidence of both their linguistic and literary 
ability is the work some of these natives have 
accomplished in European tongues.” Narrative 
literature, didactic literature, oratorical litera- 
ture, poetical literature, and dramatic litera- 
ture among the early Indians are each ably dis- 
cussed. The work is an overflowing mine of 
information, and claims the earnest attention of 
scholars in all lands. 


JUDITH: A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIR- 


GINIA. By MARION HARLAND. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 400. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
New York. 1883. 

The story under the above title is full of in- 
cident and movement, and yet replete with quiet 
home life. The author has long been known to 
the reading public, and in her own domestic 
circle is one of the loveliest and most charming of 
women. She writes of American life from gen- 
uine love of it, having spent many years abroad, 
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and thus been able to draw comparisons, which 
have made her much more earnest in her de- 
votion to her native land. In the work before 
us the genial conditions of Southern society in 
the old plantation days, with the old plantation 
negroes and patriarchal masters and surround- 
ings, are admirably portrayed. The home of 
Marion Harland was in Virginia in her girlhood, 
hence‘her graphic descriptions have the flavor of 
reality. 


GUENN: A WAVE ON THE BRETON 
COAST. By BLANCHE WILLIS Howarp. 
I2mo, pp. 439. James R. Osgood & Co. 
Boston. 1884. 


There is no doubt but that the author of this 
bright volume has achieved success of a high 
order in the world of fiction. It is a French 
story, and has for its heroine a French peasant 
girl, brought up in the little fishing town of 
Plouvenec, on the Breton coast, whose career is 
traced with wonderful insight, and whose diver- 
sions constitute the central interest of a fascinat- 
ing story. The novel takes its name from her, 
and is mostly concerned with her fortunes and 
the fortunes of those who are closely related to 
her. The other party is Everett Hamor, a New 
Englander, who, well bred, well educated, had 
an incurable fondness for art, and had come 
down to Brittany to paint pictures of the French 
peasantry along the coast. There is no plot, so 
to speak, nothing but photographic sketches of 
every-day life among the fisher folk, but the in- 
cidents which thicken as the story advances, and 
the microscopic sketches of the human passions 
in provincial life, are so related that the interest 
is not only aroused at the beginning, but 

uickens more and more as one is admitted to 

the inner consciousness of Guenn and her lover, 
if one whose cool selfishness for love can be 
styled such. The author reveals the springs of 
character in her heroine by masterly touches. 
Guenn is a singularly happy creation. Al- 
though the book deals with out-of-the-way 
people, the delineations of character are excel- 
lent. Itis legitimate fiction through and through ; 
but it belongs to that class of fiction which we 
may not fear to have our children read. The 
sweetness and beauty of the heroine are so trans- 
parent amid all her surroundings, and she so 
entirely fulfills the law of the creation of the 
imagination—that it shall be true to human nat- 
ure and yet the idealization of that nature—that 
the author is to be congratulated on having 
struck a high note in American literature. 
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